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Sir Edward Appleton [Hon. A] Awarded a Nobel Prize 


One of the Nobel Prizes has been awarded to Sir Edward Appleton, 
Honorary Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges 


Inserted in this JOURNAL members will find a copy of a graph 
which summarizes the revised scale of professional charges which 
was announced in the November JOURNAL. The graph is intended 
either for filing or for pinning on a wall as members wish. 

The A.B.S. 

On 26 November, Mr. H. Greville Montgomery and his son, Mr. 
Hugh Montgomery, entertained the Council of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society and editors of the architectural periodicals to 
luncheon at the Building Exhibition. The President, Sir Lancelot 
Keay, spoke of the excellent work being done by the A.B.S. and 
of the need for more money to meet the many calls on its funds 
which the present recession in building was likely to evoke. He 
asked every architect who could possibly do so to send a contri- 
bution. however small—or large—in response to his Christmas 
appeal which had been sent out with the November JOURNAL. 
Donors could rest assured that every penny of the money sub- 
scribed would be very well spent in mitigating unavoidable 
suffering among brother architects. He wished specially to thank 
Mr. Greville Montgomery and Mr. Hugh Montgomery for the 
great support they had always given to the A.B.S. In the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Greville Montgomery, Mr. Hugh Montgomery 
responded. Among those present were Sir Banister Fletcher, Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Sir Harry Vanderpant, Mr. H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel, and several representatives of Allied Societies. 

The A.B.S. Tombola at the Building Exhibition had a phe- 
nomenal success. Starting slowly in the first three days, sales of 
tickets suddenly rose rapidly on the first Saturday, and an S.O.S. 
had to be sent out to architects by telephone and by request at the 
exhibition to architects and others for more gifts to keep pace with 
the demand for tickets. After the draw on 3 December it was found 
that the total amount received was £446 5s. All costs, including 
provision of the stand and remuneration of the attendants, were 
borne by Mr. H. Greville Montgomery. The draw was made by 
Mrs. Hugh Montgomery and Mrs. George Behr. 

Equally great was the demand for R.I.B.A. admission tickets 
to the Exhibition, each one of which ensured a contribution of 
3s. to the funds of the A.B.S. 


SCHOOLS EXHIBITION 
IPLOMA FOR 1946 75 THE BUILDING EXHIBITION 89 


87 NOTES AND NOTICES 
NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL 


COUNCIL. FOURTH CONGRESS 90 MEMBERSHIP LISTS 
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The R.LB.A. Session 
As was expected, Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner’s paper on The Picturesque 
in Architecture drew a full attendance of members on 25 November, 
the partition between the Henry Jarvis Hall and foyer having to 
be lowered to accommodate those who arrived just before the 
meeting began. The audience listened with the keenest attention 
to a scholarly address which was illustrated by a series of magnifi- 
cent slides, of which only a few can be reproduced in our report. 
By the time this JOURNAL is published, Mr. John Gloag’s paper 
on The Architect’s Responsibility for Industrial Design will have 
been delivered. A paper by so great an authority on a subject 
which is rapidly coming into the range of architectural practice 
is likely to draw a large audience also. The services in Colonial 
Development which the architect can perform is the subject of 
two papers on 27 January. Sir Frank Stockdale, Adviser on 
Development Planning to the Colonial Office, will discuss the 
subject in general terms; while Mr. R. J. Gardner-Medwin [A], 
who recently has been working on planning in the West Indies, 
will describe some of his schemes. 


The Architecture Club 


Viscount Esher presided at the first post-war dinner of the Archi- 
tecture Club, which was held at the Building Exhibition on 
2 December. He said that the club had held together during the 
war largely because of the Englishman’s inability to cancel a 
banker’s order, but that it was now reviving. The committee had 
already published a book on contemporary architecture. 

Professor W. G. Holford then spoke on the replanning of the 
City of London, his slides including several recent photographs he 
had himself taken in the studies made by Dr. Holden and himself. 
‘St. Paul’s dominates the scene,’ he said. There was so much scale 
and majesty in that lovely dome and it was so enshrined in the 
hearts of Englishmen, especially of the present generation, that it 
would dictate the proportion and scale of future development. 
Professor Holford emphasized that today they had no such chance 
as had Wren. Many buildings were immovable, some by reason of 
historic site associations and others, like telephone exchanges, 
because they were just too costly to move. Therefore replanning 
the city meant ‘weaving’ the necessary traffic arteries around 
islands formed by the immovable buildings. 

In the course of a fascinating tour of the city, which drew fre- 
quent applause from his audience, Professor Holford discussed 
the approaches to the city, its through traffic lines, its functions, 








its site planning, its nousing, and its architectural form. It should 
never be forgotten that the city was a great financial centre with a 
series of vitally important functions, and that while paying due 
attention to its historic associations and its beauties, the planner 
‘like a physician, cannot afford to fall in love with his patient’. 
Mr. D’Arcy Braddell [F], the Hon. Treasurer, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. H. Greville Montgomery for making the 
dinner possible, asked members present to reawaken interest in 
the Club both among old members and potential new members. 


The Schools Conference Report 


Arrangements have now been made for the Ministry of Education 
to reprint as a pamphlet the report of the recent schools conference. 
The designs of schools shown in the exhibition, reproduced in this 
JOURNAL and to be reproduced in the next, will be included. Copies 
will probably be obtainable direct from the Ministry; as soon as 
they are ready and arrangements completed full particulars will be 
announced. 


The Lutyens Memorial 


The Lutyens Memorial Committee have announced that the 
memorial to Sir Edwin Lutyens is to take the form of a series of 
memorial volumes on his life and work. One volume will contain 
‘The Life of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ and be by Mr. Christopher Hussey 
[Hon. A] and three volumes will illustrate ‘The Architecture of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’ and be by Mr. A. S. G. Butler [F]. The work 
is well advanced and a prospectus containing extracts and specimen 
pages has been issued: copies can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Lutyens Memorial, 13 Mansfield Street, W.1 The price will be 
25 guineas for the set of four volumes; subscribers who enter their 
names before 31 March 1948 will be entitled to a reduction of 
25 per cent. Mr. Hussey wishes to ascertain from friends and 
clients of Sir Edwin whether they possess any correspondence or 
sketches to supplement the material already assembled. Those 
wishing to lend such material are asked to send it to the Secretary 
at the address given above. 


Conference on Architectural Education 


The Ministry of Education is to hold a two-day conference on 
architectural education on 27 and 28 February 1948 at the R.I.B.A. 
The course is limited to heads of architectural departments and 
senior lecturers responsible for part-time architectural courses in 
technical and art colleges and schools in England and Wales. The 
Director of the course will be Mr. W. M. Keesey [A], H.M. Inspec- 
tor. Full particulars are published on page 88. 


Works of the late C. F. A. Voysey 


Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner has deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library alist of 
works by the late C. F. A. Voysey which he has prepared. Voysey 
used to keep on his desk an octavo black book in which he entered 
notes of all or nearly all his architectural work. This book is known 
as ‘The Black Book’. Dr. Pevsner has rearranged the contents of 
the Black Book so that the addresses of houses and names of 
clients can be found more easily and he has added some informa- 
tion which happened to come his way. Dr. Pevsner hopes that the 
list of works which he has prepared will be of use in the compila- 
tion of a future Catalogue Raisonné or a future biography. Mean- 
while it can be consulted by anyone who is interested. 


No New Year Nonsense 


In spite of many requests from members that we should again 
provide some ‘New Year Nonsense’ in the issue of the JOURNAL 
which is published at Christmas, the paper situation is such that we 
feel the four pages should be devoted to more serious and more 
useful matter. Nevertheless some recent correspondence between 
two members and the Editor, published on page 81 may be some 
consolation to our more flippant readers. 
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Photograph of the cartoon of the R.I.B.A. house flag reproduced in 
red, blue, yellow and black on the Royal Institute’s official Christmas 
card. The house flag, designed at the time of the Centenary, by the late 
McDonald Gill [F], is flown on the flagstaff at 66 Portland Place on 
ceremonial occasions. 


R.I.B.A. Council Thanks Mr. John Mead Howells, F.I.A.I., of 
New York 


The Council, at their last meeting, passed a resolution expressing 
their thanks to Mr. John Mead Howells, F.I.A.I., of New York, 
for his very kind presentation to the Institute of 270 photographs 
of Georgian Architecture, which he took when he was in England. 
The Institute is also indebted to Mr. Albert Simons, of Charleston, 
who was instrumental in arranging for this collection to be 
presented to the Institute. 


On the Cover 


In response to numerous requests we have decided in future to 
print the caption to our cover picture on the cover itself. The 
designer of the cover, Mr. Robert Harling, has been consulted 
regarding the type size and style. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 


TUESDAY 13 JANUARY 6 P.M. General Meeting. Award of Prizes and 
Studentships. Criticism by Ralph Tubbs [A] on work submitted. 
TUESDAY 27 JANUARY 6 P.M. General Meeting. Recent Planning 
Developments in the Colonies. Sir Frank Stockdale, G.C.M.G.., 
C.B.E. (Adviser on Development Planning, Colonial Office), and 
detailed description of West Indian schemes by R. J. Gardner- 
Medwin, B.Arch., A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 

TUESDAY 3 FEBRUARY 6 P.M. A.S.B. Lecture. Effect of Services on 
Planning and Design. H. G. Goddard, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. 
M.A. [F]. 
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a The Session 1947-8 
The Inaugural Address 


by the President 


Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E. 


Read before the Royal Institute 
of british Architects on Tuesday 
11 November 1947 


EAC \i YEAR itis the duty of the President to 
inaugurate the New Session with an 
address. It ms, therefore, usual for a Presi- 
dent to give two such addresses. The first, 
give. perhaps with some feelings of ner- 
vousness shortly after his election, may 
take the form of a dissertation upon cur- 
rent topics or deal with some subject of 
general interest on which he can claim to 
speak with special knowledge. The opinions 
he expresses in no way bind the Institute, 
though they may give an indication of the 
influence he will bring to bear in dis- 
charging the duties of his office. 

The second address, given possibly with 
the greater confidence which experience of 
a year in office brings to his aid, provides 
an opportunity—should he deem it neces- 
sary —to re-emphasize or to modify or even 
retract views expressed a year before. 

Many will remember the brilliant coterie 
which assembled weekly in the somewhat 
ponderous erection at the end of this fine 
thoroughfare, who, though prepared to 
answer any question spontaneously and to 
express their views upon any subject sub- 
mitted to them, reserved the right, at a 
subsequent meeting of the Brains Trust, to 
indulge in ‘second thoughts’. It would seem 
fitting, therefore, that the President of this 
Institute should enjoy a similar prerogative. 

A year ago I ended my first address with 
a plea for co-operation, for mindfulness of 
tradition, and for dignity. Perhaps the 
vibrations which those final words set up a 
year ago, much weakened in the length of 
time, faintly echoed two weeks ago in a 
building in a neighbouring square. There 
the distinguished President of that slightly 
younger and once more rebellious sister 
body, which has its headquarters in an 
older and more traditional building than 
our own, sent out a plea for ‘harmony, 
order and quality—a plea so hardly 
differing from my own that co-operation 
between this Institute and the Architectural 
Association would seem well guaranteed at 
least throughout the coming year. 
um happy in feeling that very close co- 
Operation has existed amongst those who 
owe allegiance to this Institute and who 
acknowledge it as the custodian of our art, 
not only in Great Britain but throughout 
the Great Empire and Commonwealth. 
It has been my pleasant duty to welcome in 
this building many of our members from 
Ove: seas and to entrust to them messages of 
goocwill to be taken to the Presidents and 
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members of Institutes allied to us. This 
Christmas some of our members will re- 
ceive tangible evidence of the concern 
which our brother architects in Australia 
feel at the difficult days through which we 
are passing. It is right that their generosity 
should receive this public acknowledgement 
of a kindly action which will be long re- 
membered. I have also welcomed here 
architects from friendly foreign lands. Only 
a month ago the Council was addressed by 
the President of the Board of the Associa- 
tion of Architects of the Netherlands. Close 
co-operation has continued with the many 
bodies whose work is associated with our 
own. Co-operation in these days of crisis is 
even more essential than it was a year ago. 

I feel that no one today will challenge 
the need for the maintenance of dignity. 
Dignity in mien, with chins held high. 
Dignity in language, especially in high 
places. Dignity in labour that will impel the 
craftsman to give of his best when there is a 
danger of standards sliding back. 

I should, however, disclose a lack of that 
sensitiveness to the opinions of others did 
I not perceive some whisperings that the 
claims of tradition can be too strongly 
stressed. Criticism of traditionalism is, | 
know, sincere. To display the slightest 
umbrage at the expression of it would be to 
lose some measure of that dignity I pledged 
myself to maintain a year ago. My ‘second 
thoughts’, however, do not suggest a re- 
cantation, but rather a re-statement and re- 
emphasis of the appeal I then made. Re- 
statement because there is a tendency in 
this hurried life to snatch a word or sen- 
tence from its context and thereby distort 
the meaning of the whole. ‘Mindful of our 
traditions, but not slaves to them,’ were the 
words I then used and use again. I have 
little doubt that, if during the present cen- 
tury we had maintained more completely 
some of the outstanding characteristics of 
our race and its traditions, we should not 
find ourselves as we do today, in need of 
help instead of bestowing it on others. 

But social and political conditions are 
not our immediate concern tonight. Our 
thoughts must be directed to considera- 
tions which affect our art. I make no 
apology for repeating my opinion that we 
shall fulfil our trust with greater success if 
we are mindful of our traditions than if, 
with an air of self-sufficiency, we ignore the 
accumulated experience of those at least 
as wise in their generation as we consider 


ourselves to be in ours. We might with 
advantage listen to the echo of words 
addressed to young artists in the 14th cen- 
tury, “And as soon as thou canst, begin to 
put thyself under the guidance of the 
master to learn, and delay as long as thou 
mayest the parting from the master.’ In 
other words, despite the natural desire for 
self-expression, as we learn our art we shall 
be wise not to cut adrift too soon from any 
influence that can still impart some help 
in the solution of the newer problems which 
confront us. 

For instance there may be some, even in 
this age of novelty and rapid change, who 
may be commissioned to design a building 
within the limits of the ‘English Gothic 
Style’ for the practice of the old-established 
faith. They will know well where to look 
for inspiration should they need it. The 
genius of others may be sought to help 
enshrine some newer cult bent upon the 
inculcation of a more novel message in the 
hope of bringing peace to troubled souls. 
Before they embark upon their more ex- 
citing and exacting task I would dare sug- 
fest that without loss of prestige, and in- 
deed with some chance of gain, they visit, 
say, those ruined sister abbeys of the York- 
shire Dales, one of which was so much 
before the public eye about a year ago. So 
beautiful is Fountains Abbey in its ruined 
state that the desirability of its restoration 
was then a matter for dispute. There, where 
skipping conies take the place of prostrate 
monks, and green and browning leaves pro- 
vide a natural substitute for tinted glass so 
ruthlessly destroyed, may still be learned 
the lessons of perfect siting and beauty of 
proportion, to be applied to newer build- 
ings as strange in design and method of 
construction as the newer creeds they are 
intended to serve. Whatever problems 
may be set us the fullest knowledge of all 
pertaining to our art will aid, not hinder, 
the fullness of our self-expression. 

I must turn from this rather lighter vein 
and direct your thoughts to matters of more 
serious import. First, | would ask you to 
consider the possible effect of the condi- 
tions imposed today upon our art and upon 
those who seek to learn it. 

The effect of the economic crisis upon 
the country as a whole, serious though it 
may be, is not a matter I can properly refer 
to this evening, but its probable affect upon 
our profession is a matter which must be 
viewed with such concern that I should be 
lacking in my duty if I did not make some 
reference to it. If we preserve dignity we 
shall avoid panic. Panic only adds to diffi- 
culty in times of stress. Members of this 
Institute in common with all loyal subjects 
willingly made their sacrifice when the 
safety of the country was at stake. They will 
not flinch when our very existence as a 
great nation is imperilled. The postpone- 
ment of capital works appears to be inevit- 
able, but artist and craftsman must be kept 
in being ready to practice their art when 
conditions so permit. The development and 
redevelopment of towns may have to be 
delayed, but the forward preparation of the 
necessary plans can and should be pro- 
ceeded with. Some of this work will be done 
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by officials, more will be undertaken by 
architects in private practice. Local authori- 
ties should find no difficulty in planning 
ahead and thus ensure they may be ready to 
discharge their responsibilities when they 
fall to them. Private bodies and persons 
may be more reluctant to incur the expense 
of forward planning which will not be 
immediately remunerative. And yet their 
work is of equal importance, for it supplies 
the in-filling to the pattern of the plan. I am 
hopeful that the Government will find some 
means of retaining architects—both private 
and official—upon this work, which will 
lose none of its essentiality through com- 
pulsory postponement. To be prepared 
would surely justify some financial assist- 
ance when needed, and after all we do not 
ask to be paid in dollars. 

Architecture is frequently and most 
aptly defined as ‘the art and science of 
building.’ In early days the art contained 
the science and our buildings were, I sup- 
pose, completely functional—whatever that 
appellation may exactly mean. Then for a 
while there was a separation between the 
art and the science. Outward effect was 
often obtained at the risk of structural 
security. In more recent days there has been 
a tendency for the science to outstrip the 
art and we are told that the constructional 
members of our buildings should not be 
hidden by a mantle of applied art. This 
divergency of view continues. At one time 
our homes were designed to give an air and 
atmosphere of peace and domesticity which 
some now call an unnecessary veneer. Our 
factories had little of this veneer applied to 
hide constructional units. Today the pro- 
cess seems to be reversed. Many new and 
novel forms of house building show upon 
their surface the method of their con- 
Struction but we seem to be moving 
towards a better co-operation between 
artist and scientist. A visit to the archi- 
tectural room at the Royal Academy this 
year disclosed the skill that is being applied 
to cloak industrial buildings and so enable 
them to take their place in close proximity 
to those of great historic or architectural 
interest. Amongst the exhibits you could 
see scheme after scheme to convert to 
magic power that latent in the black elusive 
nuggets mined deep or scratched from 
*neath the surface of our native soil, or in 
the slimey liquid poured to tanks and 
shipped far overseas, to supplement and 
likely one day supersede the power for long 
reposed within the palms of men. Here 
surely is the solution. Artist and scientist 
working together, or if you prefer it, archi- 
tect and engineer in co-operation each ful- 
filling their respective tasks, each starting 
together to ensure success. 

Science will come to our aid in building 
and will make much possible that art alone 
could not provide. It will bring content 
and ease to living, but it will not make the 
appeal to emotion that art alone can do. It 
will not create that mysterious quality of 
atmosphere without which the great cathe- 
dral or the smallest cottage lose an essential 
and abiding property. Whether that atmo- 
sphere is imparted through the personality 
or by the skill of the artist or by some trick 
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in the arrangement of mass and void or 
light and shade, I know not. I am con- 
vinced, however, that we must strive to 
attain it in our buildings. 

I have referred to the effect of the present 
crisis on the profession as a whole. I must 
also refer to its consequences upon those 
seeking to learn their art. The longer 
capital expenditure upon building is re- 
stricted the less opportunity will be afforded 
to our younger members of obtaining 
practical and complete experience. 

A prolonged period of austerity will pre- 
vent their acquaintance with the other 
crafts with which we are associated. They 
may become experts in improvization and 
in the siting of standardized buildings made 
to the design of others, but they will lack 
that love of material, that association with 
the carvers in stone or wood and those who 
enliven our wall surfaces with their art, 
part of the heritage which has come down 
to us and which we hoped to hand on to 
our successors. For over seven years our 
field has been restricted. The longer the 
period of postponement in erection the 
more urgent the need for certain building 
will become. To supply these needs an even 
greater measure of improvization, of 
standardization and prefabrication, may be 
resorted to in the not always proven 
assumption that they make for economy 
and speed. It is one thing to possess know- 
ledge and to be unable to use it through 
force of circumstances and quite another 
to be unable to use it when conditions per- 
mit because we do not possess it. In some 
way we must endeavour to make training 
in Our art as complete as the difficulties 
allow. 

I have spoken too long of generalities, 
and I must turn for a moment to things 
more specific. Despite the cuts in expendi- 
ture much school building will be carried 
out in the next few years. In this Institute, 
quite recently, there was held a conference 
upon the design and construction of 
schools. New regulations and _ scientific 
studies affecting amenities have combined 
to make the design of schools a task full of 
interest and one affording great scope for 
individual expression. Rules and regula- 
tions tend towards standardized planning. 
It was therefore good to see at the recent 
exhibition here, how architects had ob- 
tained great variety and shown much 
originality whilst keeping within the im- 
posed restrictive regulations. To be critical 
for a moment, I can but feel that in their 
desire to improve standards those respon- 
sible for the new rules and regulations have 
listened too attentively to the theorists. 
Cost has to be counted both in the initial 
spending and in subsequent maintenance. 
But when theory tires she grips the hand 
of practice, and if the twain move on to- 
gether a reasonable standard of achieve- 
ment may be obtained. 

Other work to which we may look for- 
ward is in the design of all the many build- 
ings necessary in the development and 
redevelopment of towns. There is little 
doubt that our claim as architects to be the 
predominant partners in the planning of 
these developments is becoming more 





generally accepted. The slower ten 
which conditions will enforce will giv 
time for this claim to become fully recog. 
nized and afford an opportunity for us t 
strengthen our position by showing ow 
ability not only to design buildings, by 
also to site them, and thus influence th 
pattern of the plan in which they fit. 

In the development of towns a new con. 
ception and procedure has arisen. Th 
aggregate of private effort, subject as it wa 
to but a small measure of control, often’ 
proved unsatisfactory. The restricted opera. 
tions of local authorities are equally un. 
successful as contributions towards th: 
proper planning of a town. Today a wider 
field is open to them, and so far as thei 
developments are concerned there is now 
less chance of segregation and a greater 
opportunity for complete community’ 
planning. Almost as a competitor in this 
extended field comes the Government 
sponsored organization for the building of 
completely new towns. It is an experiment 
that has great possibilities for architects 
acting with other technical advisers from 
the very inception of a scheme. But in the 
past towns have grown to serve the needs’ 
of man. Some contend that towns develop 
to supply these needs and cannot be 
planned ahead. The experiments now being 
tried will prove or disprove the correctness 
of this contention. Those who uphold it} 
fear the restrictions of the planners as the | 
planners fear the uncontrolled action of the 
individualist. But there is surely some! 
happy medium between an_ unrestricted 
though natural growth and over-planning, 
for there is as much to be feared from the | 
former as there is to be objected to in the | 
latter. The planner who said town planning | 
was an exact science may have been an 
enemy of the individualist, but he disclosed 
an attitude too often found amongst those 
responsible for planning and who, failing to 
recognize it as an art, will not avail them- 
selves of the advice we architects could and 
would give most willingly. 

The planning standards of density and 
land areas are necessary, but these stand- 
ards should be guides to help in planning, 
not rules to restrict it. Rigidly enforced 
they will produce a monotony from which 


there will be no escape. Used with dis- ' 


cretion they will permit sincerity in plan- 
ning which will take account of natural 
amenities and configuration of the land, 
and thus ensure success. In fixing standards 
of densities the present tendency appears 
to be towards an increase over former 
standards for new development, and a con- 
siderable reduction in the case of redevelop- 
ment. Those who have experienced the 
loneliness of a ‘twelve houses to the acre’ 
development will applaud the raising of the 
standard. Those who thrive in the con- 
viviality of town life will deplore the de- 
population of their districts. The claim 
that lower densities ensure better health 
can be disproved with ease. It is the way in 
which we live that is the principal factor in 
good health. If we are to build new towns 
without monotony but with all the beauty 
that the site and the ingenuity of the archi- 
tects will ensure, then we must be spared 
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the renressions of the planning theorists. If 
this c:n be done we shall be afforded an 
oppo: unity so unique and with such possi- 
bilitic. that we shall not dare misuse it. 
In iesigning these new towns we must 
strive for lasting beauty, not transient 
flashi.ess. In years to come they will be 
visite’ by those who will compare what we 
have :ione, with all the opportunities avail- 
able t» us, with what was carried out in the 


more leisurely though by no means less 
artist’: days. Those responsible for guiding 
the development of these new towns will do 


well to blend and not to segregate the 
styles of building, and will be well advised 
to reiect a building which contends with 
others and thus upsets the harmony of the 
whole. I should have liked to have spoken 
in detail of the possibilities, and, indeed, of 
the pitfalls, which await those responsible 
for the large scale operations which, start- 
ing with housing, gather within their orbit 
places of work or recreation and all that is 
necessary for the life of a community. 

I am satisfied that this work can be 
undertaken by a team, working under 
guidance, providing the achievements of 
each individual member of the team re- 
ceives acknowledgement. It is, however, of 
importance that full responsibility should 
repose where the work is done and in those 
who do it. Formerly the decentralization of 
power quickly followed the capacity of 
accepting responsibility for it. Today the 
tendency is being reversed, and powers once 
given are being withdrawn and vested in a 
centralized control. I do not propose to 
discuss the wisdom of the change, but 
simply to express the opinion that the re- 
moval of responsibility may result in a 
lowering of the standard amongst those 
upon whom the discharge of lesser duties 
falls. Centralization must involve a swelling 
bureaucracy trained in regulation rather 
than in practice which, as an official of 
long standing, I should much regret. But 
with all the difficulties of the times I ex- 
press the hope that we shall not give way to 
pessimism. Austerity will compel a greater 
simplicity in our work, but in the simpler 
treatment of our buildings we shall learn 
again the outstanding quality of good pro- 
Portion and the value of using space un- 
cluttered with the frills used by those who 
fail to realize the simplicity of all true art. 
Simplification will also compel sincerity. 

Looking at the proposals for great re- 
planning schemes I often wonder whether 
we should not better serve this and suc- 
ceeding generations by less detailed and 
ambitious proposals. The claim of the 
Planning theorist, when change is moving 
at such a pace, to be able to decide con- 
ditions a century ahead, often strikes me as 
fallacious if not indeed impertinent. Let us 
in the next decade or two accomplish a 
small section, but in such high quality as 
will set the standard for the whole, leaving 
scope to those who follow. 

Lest the plea for simplicity might sug- 
gest monotony, I would remind you that an 
element of surprise is always possible with 
the artist. I have referred to the handling 
of such simple attributes to art as light and 
shade. If not too closely fettered by regu- 
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lations and restrictions surprise in planning 
may arise from some simple handling of a 
site. Relief in building may be found in 
some single motif and the introduction of 
the work of other crafts. Those who enjoy 
the work of some of our Scandinavian 
brethren will know what I have in mind. 

Last year I left with you three words. To 
maintain the tradition then begun I leave 
three more today: Simplicity, sincerity and 
surprise. Perhaps in months ahead these, 
too, will echo back from Bedford Square in 
slightly differing form, and once again dis- 
close that unanimity of view which I so 
greatly value. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS ADDRESS 


The Right Hon. Viscount Esher, M.B.E. 
[Hon. A]: I am very much honoured by 
being asked to move a vote of thanks to our 
President for the interesting and stimu- 
lating Inaugural Address which he has 
given this evening. I have been an honorary 
member of this Institute for a great number 
of years, and I am very proud of it. At one 
time, no doubt, people were made Honorary 
Associates because the Institute needed 
support and recognition from outside its 
own ranks. I remember that when I was 
young—I am talking about Victorian days 
now—architecture, like all the other arts, 
had failen into disrepute. The reason was 
obvious: the buildings that were being put 
up were entirely utilitarian. I was interested 
this evening, when your President was 
talking about words, to reflect that in 
essence there is no difference whatever be- 
tween utilitarianism and this great word 
‘functionalism’ which has carried the 
architectural profession by storm. Why is 
it that the word ‘utilitarian’ produced a 
series of the most frightful buildings ever 
known in the world, but that when the 
word ‘functional’ is used, somehow or 
other there is conveyed into it an inspira- 
tion which ‘utilitarian’ never had? I do not 
profess to be able to explain that, but it 
seems to me that we have to be careful 
about our use of words. 

My own view, as an amateur, is that 
architects are going to dominate the 
modern world. The Victorian towns were 
totally unplanned; the modern towns can- 
not be left unplanned. There is, I find, 
wherever I go, and especially in Conserva- 
tive circles, a dislike of the word ‘planning’. 
As time goes by, they seem to think that it 
has some political atmosphere about it. 
But, whether people like it or not, planning 
is inevitable. The housing, the traffic, and 
the amenities of a modern city which are 
going to be suitable for our young demo- 
cracy to live in demand planning. 

I think that your President is absolutely 
right to assert before you tonight once 
again his belief in tradition. I like to hear 
the still, small voice of reason in these 
delightfully revolutionary times. Neverthe- 
less, although it is right for him to do so, 
I hope that the younger members of the 
profession will not pay too much atten- 
tion, because, after all, we have no need to 
fear for the future of this great profession. 
Imaginative young people of both sexes, 


and drawn from every class in the com- 
munity, are eager to plan and to build this 
new world that lies ahead of us; and it is 
with that thought in mind that I have much 
pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to the 
President. 


The Right Hon. Henry U. Willink, M.C., 
K.C., M.P., who seconded the vote of 
thanks, said: In the ordinary way, I should 
feel quite exceptionally out of place on the 
platform in this Institute, and also extra- 
ordinarily nervous; because I had the 
pleasure of being here on this occasion last 
year, and I learned then that in the course 
of the meeting—and it has happened again 
tonight—the platform becomes positively 
covered with and shrouded in coats that 
have been trailed. Speaking third, one 
wonders how to deal with all this trailing of 
coats that has been going on. In particular, 
Lord Esher has referred to the attitude 
which is taken, or thought to be taken, by 
the party to which I belong towards certain 
forms—possibly not all forms—of plan- 
ning. Moreover, I am the son of a Victorian 
architect, and Lord Esher has referred in 
scathing terms to Victorian architecture as 
a whole. 

I should like to deal with this matter, 
therefore, on a rather more personal basis 
for two rather special reasons. The first is 
that I am not only the son of an architect 
but the son of a Liverpool architect, and I 
welcome any opportunity of saying how 
grateful I feel, as a son of Liverpool, for 
what the President has done for my native 
city. Secondly, I apprehend that in a sense 
I stand here as a representative of all 
Ministers of Health of the past—possibly 
not including my successor, for whom I 
would never dare to speak, though I am 
glad to see his Parliamentary Secretary. 

I was very glad to hear what the President 
said about the new towns. If they are post- 
poned, I cannot help feeling that it may 
be a good thing if they are not rushed up 
next year. I hope that that does not sound 
too hopelessly reactionary. I hope that the 
planning of them will go ahead with the ut- 
most intensity and care, and that the only 
effect will be that those who thought that 
they were designing them for immediate 
erection will simply be given more time for 
the work, so that a better job will be done. 
I hope that they will not be put on half pay, 
as it were, but allowed to go ahead with 
their designs, because these ventures are of 
very great complexity. 

There is another subject at which the 
President hinted when he referred to the 
depopulation of our cities. What worries 
me much more than the new towns is the 
condition of our old cities and towns, and 
particularly their centres, including their 
old residential centres. Many of our cities 
and towns, and not least many of the 
boroughs of this great metropolis, are like 
the fruit that one opens only to find that it 
is rotten at the core. Many areas con- 
taining squares and crescents and other 
delightful architectural features are appar- 
ently doomed. While at the moment the 
difficulties of destroying anything are in- 
superable, I hope that too much of the 
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energy of architects will not be devoted to 
the covering of more distant acres with 
buildings, and that some attempt will be 
made to bring back good urban residential 
living. It may be that I shall be told that 
I have had the opportunity of reading the 


thoughts of the profession on that subject, 
but it is one which gives us, when we think 
about our towns and cities, a good deal of 
concern, not merely from the architectural 
point of view but from the whole point of 
view of their health. 





It is a real honour and pleasure to be in. 
vited to second this resolution, and I do s9 
with a very full heart. 

The vote of thanks was put by the E’on 
Treasurer, and carried unanimously, with 
acclamation. 





Presentation of the R.I.B.A. London Architecture Bronze 
Medal and Diploma for 1946 


The President: This building, as you know, 
was erected from the designs of Horace 
Farquharson and Donald McMorran, two 
Fellows of this Institute, and I think that 
the jury, in selecting it for the award of the 
Bronze Medal, have chosen a_ building 
which is not too traditional to upset the 
modernists and not too modern to upset 
the traditionalists—the good old spirit of 
compromise. It is described as a police 


section house, which I assume is one of 


those residential hotels in which our ex- 
cellent constabulary now reside. It is used 
at present, I understand, as a police station. 

If you have seen the elevation, I think 
you will agree that at least one of the words 
which I used in my address—simplicity— 
can be applied to it. No doubt if you want 
the surprise you will find it if you go into 
the police court! There is a wonderful 
spacing of void and mass. Quite candidly, 
when I looked at it as one of the jury | 
wondered whether it had been faked at the 
corners to get that wonderful strength 
which you see, but when I looked round the 
corner, and when again tonight I assured 
myself by looking at the plan, I saw that it 
isnota fake; itisa piece of excellent planning 

There it is, in all its simplicity. It per- 
haps rather overpowers the other buildings 
in the immediate neighbourhood, but that 
is what the police force sometimes does, so 
that it is probably functional. If you look 
at it again, you will see the very clever 
manner in which the small, almost square, 
tower sits on a perfect base, and that base 
is not quite what you expect. The coping 
of the main building comes along from 
left to right (as I am looking at the picture) 
and then ties into the main wall, but covers 
the main part of the building and also the 
big projection. If you play with that build- 
ing, as I have dared to play with it, with 
some set-squares, you will see why it is 
right, because of its perfect proportions. 

It is with very great pleasure that I ask 
the two architects responsible to accept the 
diploma and the Bronze Medal. It perhaps 
needs the wisdom of Solomon to divide 
them between the two! 

The President then, amid applause, pre- 
sented the Bronze Medal and diploma to 
Mr. Horace Farquharson and Mr. Donald 
H. McMorran and invited them to address 
the meeting. 


Mr. Horace Farquharson [Ff]: My partner 
and I are deeply conscious of the great 
honour which has been conferred upon us 
by the selection of one of our buildings for 


wn 
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the award of the Bronze Medal. It seems an 
appropriate occasion to point out that this 
building owed its inceptionto the collabora- 
tion of Scotland Yard and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, so that the 
award does honour to both authorities. 
When, in 1935, Lord Trenchard, who was 
then Commissioner of Police, decided to 
embark on an extensive programme to im- 
prove the housing of the London con- 
stabulary, the Police Architect, Mr. G. 
Mackenzie Trench [F], suggested to the 
Receiver that some outside practising 
architects might be asked to assist in this 
work, and so the President of the R.I.B.A. 
was requested to give possible names. My 
office was one of those given and selected, 
and the Blackheath Road Police Section 
House, which has now been honoured, was 
the first offspring. I think that this shows 
how usefully official architecture can work 
hand in hand with the private practitioner 
when suitable occasions arise. 

In the carrying out of the work we cannot 
speak too warmly of the help which we re- 
ceived from the Police Architect, Mr. 
Mackenzie Trench, and from Mr. F. T. 
Bush [A], his chief assistant. Their time 
and advice were always at our disposal. We 
were also extremely fortunate in our 
builders. The foundations were carried 
through without a hitch by Messrs. W. J. 
Faulkner and Sons; while the superstruc- 
ture was in the hands of Messrs. Galbraith 
Brothers, one of those satisfying firms who 
still do their own masonry and joinery. 
Their general foreman, Mr. Young, fully 
lived up to their traditions. In Mr. Fuller 
we had an excellent and extremely efficient 
clerk of the works, who had more to do in 
looking after the architects than the 
builders. It is interesting to record that Mr. 
Fuller was also clerk of the works at St. 
Saviour’s Church at Eltham, for which 
Messrs. Welch, Cachemaille-Day and 
Lander were awarded the Bronze Medal in 
1933, so that Mr. Fuller may be said to 
have the Medal and Bar! We would also 
mention the admirable set of working 
drawings made by George Whitby, our 
assistant in charge of the job, who only 
left us to go to the Royal Engineers, where 
he carved out a special niche for himself 
as an expert on the Bailey bridge. 


Mr. Donald H. McMorran [F]: It is par- 
ticularly happy that we should receive 
this Medal from the hands of Sir Lancelot 
Keay, because this job was the result of 
real co-operation, as Mr. Farquharson 


said, between architects with  officia 
responsibilities and those in private prac. 
tice. Mr. Bush will forgive me if I refer 
especially to him, because he did Clear 
away a great many practical difficulties 
from the architects’ path, and he did have 
a great deal to do with the plan and the 
character of the building which you have 
honoured. I do not want to labour this 
point, but it seems to me very importan 
that we should speak of this co-operation 
which can exist between the official and the 
outside man. 

The architect cannot exist without 
patrons, and the State in one form o 
another is more and more going to be our 
patron. We cannot always expect the 
administrator to understand what archi- 
tecture means to us in this room, but Mr 
Trench and his colleagues have shown how 
the architect in that position can do a great 
deal to promote the cause which we al 
have at heart. 


Sir Harold Scott, K.C.B., Commissioner o/ 
Police of the Metropolis, representing the 
building owners, said: I am very honoured 
that you have asked me to be present 
tonight, when this Medal has been pre- 
sented to Mr. Farquharson and Mr. Mc- 
Morran, because it gives me the oppor- 
tunity of saying on behalf of the Metro- 
politan Police how heartily we agree with 
your judgement of their building. We are the 
fortunate owners of the building. My only 
regret is that the plan of police building and 
reconstruction which was started by Lord 
Trenchard, and carried forward with such 
energy by Sir George Abbiss and Sir John 
Moylan, had to come to an end at the out- 
break of the war. 


Mr. John Galbraith (Director of Messrs 
Galbraith Brothers Ltd.), representing the 
contractors for the building, said: I look 
upon it as a very great pleasure to have the 
opportunity of associating my firm and 
myself with the congratulations which 
have been offered to Mr. Farquharson and 
Mr. McMorran on the award of the 
R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal for the section 
house which my firm had the privilege o! 
erecting. The job in question was one of the 
happier type, which are not as common as 
they might be, and the relations which 
existed throughout were of a most happ) 
and agreeable description. 


The President: I am very glad to hear these 
views expressed of how the official and the 
private architect can work together. 
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WHAT IS ‘picturesque’? If you look up the 
Oxford Dictionary you find that it is ‘such 
as would be effective in painting.’ For my- 
self, | should prefer rather to go to the 
origin of the word, which was introduced 
into English from the Italian ‘pittoresco’, 
derived in its turn from ‘pittura’, and I 
would say that the meaning of the word 
shou'id be ‘what appeals to the painter’. I 
am uftaid, however, that that is not very 
helpiul. We find that what appealed to 
Cezanne is landscape of a quiet, noble, 
static kind without any obviously outstand- 
ing features which one would assume would 
tempi an artist. On the other hand, we may 
take a painting by Allart van Everdingen, 
and here we have a wild, rough, agitated 
landscape, with jagged forms—a landscape 
I would be tempted to call very picturesque. 
Why do we in the one case, but not in the 
other, almost automatically apply the word 
‘picturesque’? 

However, we are here concerned with 
architecture, and we must now look at some 
pictures of architecture, as treated by 
painters and no doubt appealing to painters. 
Here again we find the same thing. We can 
take an architectural study by Piero della 
Francesca, an entirely symmetrical com- 
position with a foreground of firm, solid, 


slim columns and a background formed of 


block-shaped, square buildings extending 
into the distance, with a very characteristic 
trick of foreshortening. That is what ap- 
pealed to that particular, very great painter. 
On the other hand, we find that what ap- 
pealed to Piranesi in one of the engravings 
in the Carceri series was something 
gigantic, something in which there is the 
most violent contrast between the minute- 
ness of the human figure and huge architec- 
tural forms, the most violent contrast be- 
tween dark on the lower level and light 
illuminating the upper parts, and a keen 
sense of unexpected spatial developments— 
altogether, we can say, a maximum of sur- 
prise and of intricacy of motive everywhere. 
Again a very different way of treating archi- 
tecture is shown by Jan Vermeer van Delft, 
who chooses a very unassuming subject, but 
develops it with deliberate asymmetry and 
very subtle contrasts. The eye is led from a 
quiet, even foreground with a sudden jump 
into the far distance. 

If we were asked to find a term for each 
of these pictures, hardly anyone would call 
that by Piero della Francesca a picturesque 
painting, whereas that term might well be 
applicd to both the others. It seems, 
therefore, as if we are using a criterion 
when we use the word ‘picturesque’ which 
'S Other than that of simply applying the 
term to anything which is effective in a 
paintig or which might appeal to a painter. 
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What criterion do we apply? | think that 
the best way of answering that question is 
to have a look at the history of the term, 
which we can find in that most admirable 
book on the Picturesque which Christopher 
Hussey published in 1927. What we find if 
we go to it and direct to the books which 
were written about 1800, at the time when 
the word ‘picturesque’ became a popular 
craze in England is that paintings which 
were regarded as especially picturesque 
were the landscapes of Claude Lorraine,with 
their views from a dark, sombre, very com- 
posed foreground to the glow of a distant 
light in the background, and the wild, 
violent, ferocious landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa. Both Lorraine and Rosa were imi- 
tated by the painters of the period. So were 
the Dutch landscape painters of the 17th 
century, who influenced strongly such 
painters as Gainsborough. Thus it comes 
about that landscape of a Lorraine—Rosa 
—Ruisdael kind has become for us pic- 
turesque landscape par excellence. 

We are concerned tonight, however, as I 
have already said, with architecture. If we 
look at 18th- and early 19th-century 
architecture in England, during the time 
when the term ‘picturesque’ was evolved, 
we find ourselves at first somewhat baffled. 
A building such as Wentworth Woodhouse 
with its main block and its wing is in itself 
strictly symmetrical, formal, concentrated, 
compact. Even if we take a building which 
is in the Gothic style of the period, such as 
Ashridge, we find that the main block has 
the same formality and the same symmetry. 
In addition there is also an evenness and 
smoothness of texture in the buildings of 
that period which somehow does not seem 
to tally with what we should expect. 

That does not mean that the painter 
could not make something picturesque out 
of a building even if it is so extremely formal 
and so extremely smooth and polished as, 
say, Versailles. If a painter who belonged 
to the Romantic movement, who saw in a 
painterly way, in the maniera pittoresca, 
undertakes this task, we get a picture like 
that of Bonington, which transforms Ver- 
sailles into a dynamic vision. He paints the 
building at an angle, and he gets thus an 
element of surprise into it, which takes 
away all the immovable permanence that 
the building itself may actually possess. 

But there is another way in which English 
painters succeeded in making country 
houses like Wentworth Woodhouse pic- 
turesque. In early pictures by Turner and 
Constable we see country houses of this 
kind not isolated but merging into their 
landscaped grounds. Now you all know 
that for an understanding of the English 
architecture of that period, its relation to a 


The Picturesque in Architecture 


By Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, 25 November 1947 
The President in the Chair 


man-made landscape setting is absolutely 
essential. Formal Georgian architecture in 
the country must be seen in conjunction 
with its informal setting which very often 
the same architect planned. 

Let me illustrate this point by one rather 
extreme comparison. One of the most un- 
picturesque buildings that I know is 
Bramante’s wonderful little temple to the 
memory of St. Peter in the courtyard of the 
church of S. Pietro di Montorio in Rome. 
with its firmness, solidity and all-roundness. 
and with no tricks of surface or of texture. 
We find the same motive used by Hawks- 
moor in the mausoleum at Castle Howard. 
although slightly less identical all round. 
But the essential thing which one connects 
in one’s memory with the Castle Howard 
mausoleum is the placing of this building in 
its wide landscape setting, with the great 
variety of vistas from every direction and 
in every direction. This interpretation.is not 
arbitrary, because we know that Bramante 
made a very special effort, which in the end 
did not come off, to make it utterly impos- 
sible to see his little temple in any pic- 
turesque way. He planned to place the 
temple in a circular cloister with a colon- 
nade, so that there would have been no 
possibility of seeing it at any but one par- 
ticular distance, identical all the way round. 
and with one particular type of look- 
through. There is the minimum for you of 
picturesque aberration. 

In England in the 18th century the 
position was different. Take Blenheim in its 
park as we see it from the air, or any other 
of the great houses and parks of England. 
Looking at them together, as one combined 
composition, it becomes understandable 
that the theory of the Picturesque developed 
not from the architectural but from the 
landscape angle. 

To get a clearer idea of the principles 
which we have to apply to picturesque 
architecture, I think that it pays to go for 
a moment to those people who, round 
about 1800 and slightly earlier, established 
the picturesque theory, and established it 
entirely with a view to landscape, not archi- 
tecture. Let us see what principles they 
evolved, and then we shall have something 
from which to start. I shall go first of all 
to the man who was the genius of the 
group, Sir Uvedale Price, and read you a 
few sentences from his remarks about land- 
scape. ‘I am persuaded,’ he says, ‘that the 
two qualities of roughness and of sudden 
variation, joined to that of irregularity, are 
the most efficient causes of the picturesque.” 
Sudden variation and irregularity in the 
18th century? Well, if we want to see sudden 
variation and irregularity in 18th-century 
architecture we do not think of England; 
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From the Carceri series by Piranesi 


we think of the French or the Central 
European rococo. It is interesting in that 
connection, and perhaps less known, 
that the term ‘le genre pittoresque’ was 
actually applied by the French to describe 
this particular rococo style. ‘Le genre 
pittoresque’ was said by Coypel in 1726 to 
involve ‘un choix piquant et singulier’ of 
effects, and Sir Uvedale Price says that 
‘piquant’ is a word ‘which in many ways 
answers very exactly to ‘picturesque’. 

So far, we have left out roughness from 
among Price’s criteria. Commenting on 
roughness, he says: ‘Although smoothness 
is the groundwork of beauty, yet roughness 
is that which preserves it from insipidity. 
One principal charm of smoothness is that 
it conveys the idea of repose; roughness, 
on the contrary, conveys that of irritation, 
and at the same time of animation and 
spirit.’ ‘Irritation,’ he says elsewhere, 
‘appears to be the source of one of our most 
lively pleasures.’ 

There is one more criterion which I 
think is essential when we are considering 
the Picturesque: intricacy. ‘Intricacy,’ says 
Price, ‘might be defined as that disposition 
of objects which by a partial and uncertain 
concealment excites and nourishes curios- 
ity,’ and he refers to curiosity as ‘that most 
active principle of pleasure.’ 

There we have a whole set of criteria— 
variation, irregularity, intricacy, piquancy, 
roughness, but still all applied to landscape. 
Now we can leave landscape, and see what 
we can do with them in architecture. 
Uvedale Price does not help us very much 
there, but he helps us a little. ‘A building 
with scaffolding,’ he says, ‘has often a more 
picturesque appearance than the building 
itself when the scaffolding is taken away.’ 
And did not Meryon and Pennell! and does 
not Sir Muirhead Bone know that? 
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‘Why is a ruin more picturesque than a 
new edifice?’ This is again Price, and it can 
be illustrated by Piranesi prints and the 
paintings of many masters. 

And Price once more: ‘A number of 
common houses become picturesque be- 
cause they are built of various heights in 
various directions, and because those varia- 
tions are sudden and irregular.’ That, I 
think, is the perfect answer to the question 
of why any old village common, such as the 
one, e.g., at Frenchay near Bristol which I 
described in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
in 1945, is quite rightly called picturesque; 
but it is, of course, picturesque by accident. 

That brings me to another source, and 
perhaps a less universally accepted source, 
of picturesque theory. That highly academic 
thinker, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his 
Discourses, the thirteenth, in 1786, decided 
to speak about architecture. He said: 
‘Variety and intricacy is a beauty and ex- 
cellence in every other of the arts, and why 
not in architecture?’ and so he goes on to 
praise, to our surprise, Sir John Vanbrugh, 
‘an architect who composed like a painter.’ 

It is perfectly true that Vanbrugh, if you 
think more of Vanbrugh Castle than of 
Castle Howard and Blenheim, did compose 
like a painter. (Of course, taken in a 
much broader sense Reynolds’s observation 
would apply all round in the case of 
Vanbrugh.) Having thus commented on 
Vanbrugh, Reynolds recommends to the 
architect ‘to take advantage sometimes 
of that which I am sure the painter 
ought always to have his eyes upon, I mean 
the use of accidents.” He even sees the 
beauty of this in town planning, and there is 
a passage in his thirteenth Discourse 
which I think is so pertinent to what we are 
talking about tonight that I want to read it 
to you in toto. Reynolds says: 

‘It often happens that additions have 
been made to houses at various times for 
use or pleasure. As such buildings depart 
from regularity, they now and again acquire 
something of scenery by this accident which 
I should think might not unsuccessfully be 
adopted by an architect in an original plan 
if it does not too much interfere with con- 
venience. 

‘The forms and turnings of the streets of 
London and other old towns are produced 
by accident, without any original plan or 
design, but they are not always the less 
pleasing to the walker on that account. On 
the contrary, if the City had been built on 
the regular plan of Sir Christopher Wren, 
the effect might have been, as we know it is 
in some new parts of the town, rather un- 
pleasing. The uniformity might have pro- 
duced weariness and a slight degree of 
disgust.’ 

That was written in 1786, six or seven 
years before Uvedale Price published the 
first volume of his book; and there, to my 
mind, is Reynolds’s wise justification of, 
say, Bath, where there is uniformity in 
each motive, but there is, and entirely by 
plan and not at all by accident, something 
achieved in the fully conscious stringing 
together of motives which I would call a 
picturesque plan. The architect there has 
introduced an element of surprise by the 





way in which in the Circus, instead of goin 7 
straight on in the same axis on which yoy 
arrived, you have toturn sharp left toreac) 
the street leading to the Royal Crescent ani 
have no idea what you are going to se 
until you are there and suddenly becom 
aware of the wide curve which expancs jn _ 
front of you. 

So much of Bath and 18th century town. 
planning; now with regard to the design o 
individual buildings, I would also say tha 
the words of Reynolds which I read to you, 
and, of course, the principles of Uvedak 
Price, are the defence of the earliest exam. 
ples of really picturesque architecture such 
as Strawberry Hill, which grew under the 
hands of Horace Walpole and his Con. 
mittee on Taste from 1750 to 1770 or there. 
abouts. The exterior of Strawberry Hill may 
seem to be accidental, but is only appar. 
ently so. It was composed in order to 
achieve a picturesque impression not only 
by Gothic implications or associations but 
visually too; and we know that Horace 
Walpole did that consciously. We have a 
letter of 1750 in which he says ‘I am almost 
as fond of the Sharawaggi or Chinese want 
of symmetry in buildings as I am in grounds 
or gardens.’ However, that was very much 
an exception at the time, and it remained 
an exception until 1800 or even later. 

Amongst the pioneers of picturesque 
architecture and the theory of picturesque! 
architecture we find especially one man who} 
was at first Price’s friend and then no! 
longer his friend, Richard Payne Knight, 
who in 1805 pronounced himself in 
favour of adapting the external forms 
of country houses to the varying} 
character of the surrounding country by 
spreading them into irregular masses. He 
recommends that the most useful style for 
that purpose is ‘that mixed style which 
characterizes the buildings of Claude 
Lorraine and Poussin.’ That is exactly what 
he did himself. He built his own country 
house, Downton Hall, not far from Lud- 
low, from 1774-78 in a mixed style, with 
medizval exterior and classical interior, 
and completely irregular in form. The 
origin of it seems clearly to be his desire to 
reproduce in stone and mortar a drawing 
by Claude Lorraine, now in the British 
Museum, which came there with the Payne 
Knight collection. I can say no more about 
that here, but it will all appear soon in an ~ 
article of mine on Knight in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW. 

But Strawberry Hill and Downton Hall 
are an answer to the question what pic- 
turesque architecture meant in the 18th 
century. But it is not correct to confine it 
simply to free grouping, varied heights, and 
asymmetry. It is not simply a matter of 
building blocks in three dimensions; it is 
also a matter of surface, of roughness and 
smoothness of texture, and of the play of 
light and shade. In that connection again 
we can well understand,—thinking, say, of 
Seaton Delaval—why Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said that Sir John Vanbrugh composed like 
a painter. There is a very strong feeling 
in Vanbrugh for the contrasts between 
deliberately cyclopic stone and smooth 
stone, for the contrasts which the varied 
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light of different times of the day and the 
year vould produce on a building, for the 
projection and recession of facades and for 
an in eresting skyline. 

You may well be surprised to find that in 
Vanl:rugh, but do realize also please that so 
seem: ngly classical and so seemingly re- 
strained an architect as Robert Adam in 
that sense belongs to the picturesque 
architects, once we give the term a wide 
enouzh meaning. We have only to think of 
the oortico at Osterley Park, with the 
lovely invention of the theatrical view 
through the portico into the inner court- 


yard. Thus opened it becomes the very 
contrary to the Greek portico; for 
we cannot imagine a Classical Greek 


portico with no solid wall behind. Adam 
recommends ‘movement, rise and fall, ad- 
vance and recess, with other diversity of 
form. so as to add greatly to the pic- 
turesque of the composition,’ for, he goes 
on, ‘convexity and concavity have the same 
effects in architecture that hill and dale, 
foreground and distance, sinking and 
swelling, have in landscape; they serve to 
produce a diversified contour and create 
variety of light and shade.’ 

With all these buildings, however, we 
have stayed in the country. The conquest 
of the town by picturesque architecture is, 
I think, a 19th-century contribution. We 
cannot follow the stages here in detail, but 
I think that we can safely say that when Sir 
Charles Barry put on paper his preliminary 
ideas for the Houses of Parliament, we see 
those criteria which we have so far applied 
first to landscape and then to building in 
landscape, applied to what is strictly a 
problem of building in a town. 

Once that had been achieved, it became 
the hall-mark of a great deal of Victorian 
architecture. St. Pancras Station is one of 
many examples. I mention a Scott example, 
because Scott, in his book on Domestic 
Architecture in 1858, suggests that in build- 
ing houses in a town different from the 
abominable houses in Gower Street and 
Baker Street, you should ‘have a few 
houses on one scale and a few on 
another, some higher than others, a 
group with gabled fronts and another with 
parapets and dormers, with some little 
touch of system, though chiefly arranged 
with a view to varied wants.’ Two things 
are interesting there. One is the plea for 
‘some little touch of system,’ because, 
thinking in terms of Oxford Street, it would 
be difficult to admit even that little touch of 
system. The other is the remark about the 
arrangement of these fronts ‘with a view to 
varied wants’—i.e., function or fitness for 
purpose. 

As the 19th century went on, the pic- 
turesque became the accepted idiom for the 
individual building, but not much beyond 
that. Individual buildings were in some 
cases of very subtle composition. I would 
say that unhesitatingly about Philip Webb’s 
Red House, which he built for William 
Morris in 1859, and which has the qualities 
of variation, interesting texture, and 
boldness in the mixing of motives, all 
things that belong to the picturesque style, 
without ever abandoning the needs of the 
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client, William Morris. Again, if you look 
at the work of Norman Shaw, you will find 
the deliberate avoidance of symmetry, 
breaking of the skyline, variety in the 
gables, and so on. That kind of subtle 
grouping the age itself would, I think, have 
called picturesque. In Eastlake’s ‘Gothic 
Revival’ (1873) he speaks of ‘that uneven 
distribution of parts which is at once neces- 
sary to convenience and the cause of pic- 
turesque composition.’ 

It is very interesting to note how in the 
course of the 19th century, in the work of 
Pugin and then of other writers, we find 
this equation of what we call functional and 
they called convenience, with the argu- 
ments of purely visual quality. That is 
specially interesting in the light of what 
happened at the end of the 19th and right 
on into the 20th century. There was then a 
tendency, of which the London County Hall 
is an instance, to abandon what the 19th 
century had done in terms of picturesque 
architecture in favour of a return to monu- 
mental formality and symmetry. In the case 
of County Hall this attempt can hardly be 
called successful. For here we have a facade 
with a central colonnaded motif to which 
no axis leads on the other bank of the 
river, and there is even a kitchen behind 
part of the colonnade. In domestic architec- 
ture also there was a return to something 
more formal, as a reaction agaiast the work 
of such men as Voysey and Baillie-Scott. 
However, in the case of buildings at Wel- 
wyn, at Wythenshawe and in other garden 
cities, garden suburbs and intelligently laid- 
out housing estates, there is again, as there 
was in the 18th century, a deliberate con- 
trast between the formality of the small- 
scale architecture and the relief which is 
given by trees. 

That effect of trees on buildings, and the 
necessity of a connection between buildings 
and landscape, is something which 150 





years ago was discussed a good deal, and 
which we can read about, if we like, in 
Uvedale Price. So here is the last quotation 
that I am going to inflict on you: 

‘The accompaniment of beautiful pieces 
of architecture by trees may in some re- 
spects be compared to the dress of beautiful 
women. The addition of what is no less 
foreign to them than trees to architecture 
adorns the charms even of those who, like 
Phryne, might throw off every concealment 
and challenge the critic eyes of all Athens 
assembled.’ 

Even a Single tree, Price says, may make a 
welcome break in the monotony or 
formality of some architectural picture. 

We have now almost reached the present 
day, and the problems of today in archi- 
tecture and planning. Here, I am afraid, I 
feel very diffident. I have no authority 
whatever to talk to you in this building on 
modern architecture and modern planning. 
I feel, however, that some of you might 
have come to hear at least a few words on 
what I regard as topical application of what 
I have so far put to you entirely historically. 

Let me say, first of all, that I do not 
regard the Picturesque as a patent medicine 
for all problems, or even for all the 
problems, all the ills, of today. It seems 
to me, however, that the functions 
of buildings have become infinitely more 
complex than they were right down 
to the early 19th century. It is not 
only that the architect has to build types 
of buildings of a kind that architects 
of repute never dreamed of before 1800, 
and that he has therefore to study different 
and complex functions for very many kinds 
of building, whereas up to 1800 the archi- 
tect of repute was almost wholly a palace 
builder, a house builder or a church builder, 
with perhaps an occasional town hall 
thrown in. The more complex the function 
of a building becomes, the more difficult, 
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[ should think, must it become to impose 
on it a strict formality, a strict symmetry, 
all that smoothness and balance and 
harmony which rule out the Picturesque. 
Mind you, I don’t say that they can’t be 
imposed, but it becomes a very great thing 
if it is possible to impose them, and cer- 
tainly much more of an effort nowadays 
than it ever was before. 

[ have also the feeling that, as the spirit 
of the age always tends to be reflected in its 
architecture, so the style and tempo of life 
today, the style of our clothes and even of 
the letters that we write, are of a more 
dynamic and a less formal and _ less 
leisurely kind, and that makes it even 
harder to impose a formality of the Roman 
kind or of the Palladian kind on architec- 
ture. That is why I am sure that the princi- 
ples of the Picturesque in architecture have 
really a message today. 

If I say picturesque architecture, | hope | 
need not add that does not mean arranging 
buildings asymmetrically and leaving all the 
rest to accident. Of course I agree with 
Uvedale Price’s advice ‘to prefer impro- 
priety to timid monotony’, and even to 
prefer ‘the incongruous to the insipid’. But 
that certainly does not mean that an archi- 
tect should go out of his way to be improper 
or incongruous. I mention that because it is 
one of the arguments sometimes used against 
the possibilities of picturesque architecture 
today. If, however, you take the principles 
which were formulated a hundred and fifty 
years ago, the principles of variety, of in- 
tricacy, of the connection of a building with 
nature, of advance and recess, swelling and 
sinking, and of contrasts of texture, you 
will find that a great many of these prin- 
ciples are principles which you would apply 
to the idiom which has developed during 
the last twenty to thirty years, and which 
you can see illustrated at Impington or Mr. 
Clarke Hall’s School at Richmond, to refer 
to only a couple. 

And one more thing: as in the 18th cen- 
tury so today these criteria apply not only 
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to the individual building, but also to the 
problems of the connection of buildings: 
that is, the problems of planning. The ap- 
plication there is, I think, really very com- 
plicated; but, from what little I know of the 
immense intricacies of these problems, | 
would think that such rigid and arbitrary 
solutions as those suggested in the Royal 
Academy plan of 1942 for London cannot 
really serve any useful purpose. If the 
circus at Hyde Park Corner has to be 
widened to a very considerable extent for 
traffic reasons, it really seems too easy and 
elementary just to duplicate the Hyde Park 
Corner screen and the Duke of Wellington’s 
house. I do not think that such an appiica 
tion of the most primitive ideas of balance, 
and so on, can work. In another plan of the 
Royal Academy the surroundings of St. 
Paul’s were re-designed with a duplication 
of the deanery on the other side of the 
cathedral. 

As against this treatment of London 
planning problems I should like to refer to 
a plan worked out by THE ARCHITECTURAI 
REVIEW for the precincts of St. Paul’s and 
published about a year ago. It is not that I 
want to go into it in detail, or could do so, 
but it seems to me to be an example of a 
very useful and promising way in which the 
planner can proceed from what is necessary 
and functionally advisable—from such 
things as traffic necessities, the planning of 
special areas for special trades, the ameni- 
ties of the pedestrian, and so on—to an 
attempt to create, by satisfying these needs, 
something which has a very great esthetic 
interest, and something in which such 
principles as the variety of heights, and of 
levels, the blending of architecture with 
nature, the bringing in of an irregular, 
loose arrangement of landscape in con- 


junction with the very complicated pat- 


tern of traffic needs and the needs of users 
find an expression which tends to show 
that picturesque architecture has a very 
important function today. It is in that 
sense that | would plead for it today, not 





as the only existing type of architec’ ure 
but as a type of architecture which his a 
very important function, which is neither a 
whim nor a romantic escape back to the 
18th century but a sound policy, and the 
hard rather than the soft way of dea ing 
with contemporary problems of architec. 
ture and planning. 


VOTE OF THANKS AND DISCUSSION 


Mr. John Summerson, F.S.A., Curator o! 
Sir John Soane’s Museum, who moved a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Pevsner, said: Jt is 
extraordinarily difficult to say anything 
coherent on the spur of the moment after 
such a brilliant piece of exposition with 
such a complicated content as the speech 
from Dr. Pevsner which we have jus 
heard; but there is one theme which kept 
going through my mind, and it is this: | 
believe that Dr. Pevsner’s thesis would 
stand perfectly safe and sound if he 
eliminated the word ‘picturesque’ from his 
argument altogether. I think that he has 
taken a word which, like many of our most 
valuable words, has a hopelessly imprecise 


meaning, and made it serve as a thread on , 


which to hang an extremely profound an¢ 
valuable theory of architecture. In fact, | 
would go so far as to say that what Dr 
Pevsner this evening described as_pic- 
turesque architecture is simply architecture 


Let me explain that a little further. | 


Architecture is an art in chains. It always 
has been, and it has always been trying to 
escape from those chains. Over and over 
again we find architects discovering analo- 


gies with other arts. Dr. Pevsner has ob- | 


viously this evening emphasized the analogy 
with painting, or with certain aspects o! 
composition in painting. Sir John Soane. 
when he was being what we may this 
evening call picturesque, spoke of the 
poetry of architecture. I was reminded 
more than once this evening of a passage in 
his description of his own house, where he 
describes the breakfast room, which I hope 
many of you know—the breakfast room in 
what is now the Soane Museum—where he 
deliberately composed a room to give cer- 
tain effects which one does not usually tind 
in the breakfast rooms of London houses. It 


has a little shallow dome with a circular , 


lantern on the top of it, and on either side 
of the shallow dome is concealed day- 
lighting, and then the dome falls over the 
window in a curious kind of hood, and 
through the window you see a courtyard: 
beyond that you look into the dressing- 
room, and beyond the dressing-room, 
looking through another window, you 
catch sight of the supposed ruins in the 
monks’ yard. Sir John said that there he 
felt that he had really captured the poetry 
of architecture; and that phrase he uses 
many times. 

Poetry, of course, presents a hopelessly 
ambiguous analogy with architecture, and 
one which you cannot possibly pursue; but 
others, again, have compared architecture 
with music, which to my mind is by far the 
most fruitful analogy. I am often reminded 
by music of architecture; the two arts scem 
to me to be the ones which really have 
most in common. When you have a really 
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striking and dramatic modulation in a 
symphony, the effect that it has on me is as 
if a vast building were suddenly raised up 
on to : podium and turned round into the 
sunlig'it. Again, melodic line in music finds 
the niost striking parallels in architec- 
ture. 

Now. symmetry is almost absent from 
music-—-not quite, but almost. There are 
obvious examples. Those three chords 
which let you in to the beginning of the 
Froic: are obviously a tremendous sym- 
metrical gateway. But music is architecture 
freed trom utilitarian necessity, and archi- 
tects 2t nearly all times have been trying to 
earn that freedom. That freedom is, I think, 
very nearly identical with Dr. Pevsner’s 
picturesque. 

[ think that there is much of enormous 
value to practising designing architects in 
what Dr. Pevsner has been saying. Whether 
we can be picturesque now in individual 
buildings I do not know. [ think that to feel 
ourselves free enough to get these pic- 
turesque effects we must live and work in an 
age of stability and in an age which can 
aford to play with space, which means 
playing with money and also playing with 
that contemporary side of architecture, 
function. We have to have more space than 
is absolutely necessary, and then we have 
to decide how we are going to play with it. 
At that point architecture becomes released 
from the chains which normally hold it. 

Apart from individual buildings, how- 
ever, I think that there is an immense 
amount in what Dr. Pevsner was hinting at 
about the way in which we may treat our 
old towns. I was in Westminster this after- 
noon, looking at that curious medley of 
buildings round the new statue of George V, 
where a Georgian house slightly overlaps 
anearlier Palladian front in Portland stone, 
and where the chapter house of the Abbey 
stands in no particular relationship to any- 
thing round it. There have been some pro- 
posals lately, and I am sure that there will 
be more, for tidying this up. I suppose that 
it could, at enormous expense and labour, 
be tidied up, but what an immense amount 
we should lose if we simply applied sym- 
metry to this little region of London, and 
how much we can gain by studying the 
whole thing from what we may call, this 
evening at any rate, the picturesque point 
of view! 

There is a great deal more that could be 
said about this extraordinarily fruitful 
paper, but I shall stand down now, and I 
have very much pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Pevsner. 


Mr. John L. Denman, Honorary Treasurer, 
R.I.B.A., who seconded the vote of thanks, 
said: | can echo Mr. Summerson’s remarks 
as to the difficulty of expressing any views 
upon this very olympic and delightful talk 
which we have had from Dr. Pevsner. Mr. 
Summerson has referred to this term 
‘picturesque’ which Dr. Pevsner, for want 
of another word, has chosen as the basis 
of his talk. In these complex days we meet 
the impact of the picturesque and the 


funct nal, and, whilst there may be enor- 
mous difficulties in resolving this impact, 
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heaven forbid that we should say that it is 
impossible of solution. 

Mr. Summerson has referred to the 
chains in which we as architects operate. 
I am reminded of those remarkable draw- 
ings of the late Henry Wilson, who in my 
younger days was celebrated for his 
draughtsmanship. I recall a remark by Mr. 
Norman Shaw at that time, when he was 
looking at one of these drawings, and he 
observed, ‘Yes, that is very fine archi- 
tecture, if it could be executed in putty.” 
We are, as it were, mid-way between the 
cyclopic architecture of Vanbrugh, to 
which Dr. Pevsner has referred, and this 
Romantic school to which Henry Wilson 
belonged. 

I should like to add this. The writings of 
Dr. Pevsner, which we so much admire, are 
based on an enormous amount of research, 
a matter which is not receiving the atten- 
tion which it received, say, a century ago. 
We have only to open the work of Pro- 
fessor Willis on Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, to realize the enormous amount of 
research that his writings entailed, and I am 
sure there will be general agreement that 
the same can be said of Dr. Pevsner’s work. 

If I may refer again to the work of Pro- 
fessor Willis, he first of all translated the 
Chronicles of Gervase. With that trans- 
lation he then interpreted the building as 
described in those Chronicles, and on that 


he wrote his history of the development of 


Christ Church, Canterbury, and showed 
how extraordinarily accurate was the de- 
scription of Gervase, afterwards indicating 
exactly from those writings how the build- 
ing developed, in a crystal-clear manner. 
In like manner Dr. Pevsner has put before 
us in a crystal-clear way a picture of our 
present times, based upon his historical 
knowledge, and I have very great pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks to him. 


Mr. Christopher Hussey: As Dr. Pevsner 
did me the honour of referring to a book 
which I published some twenty years ago, 


I feel emboldened to rise to my feet, if only 
to thank him for his very friendly reference. 
During the last twenty years it has been 
amusing and interesting to see the degree 
to which some of the views put forward 
about the picturesque have been becoming 
more and more matters of everyday prac- 
tice and politics. The popular love of the 
picturesque has produced the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, and the 
18th century love of improving landscape 
may be said to be represented today by the 
planning movement, which has now pro- 
duced a Ministry not only of town planning 
but of country planning. 

During and since the war the appearance 
of London around us has undoubtedly be- 
come extremely picturesque, in Sir Uvedale 
Price’s sense of the word, and as we study 
the various plans that are being put forward 
to rebuild our cities, I think that most of us 
are appalled at the physical and financial 
problem that would be presented by any 
attempt to re-plan them in a symmetrical 
and classical manner. The only possibility 
that seems open to us, both on economic 
grounds and also having regard to the re- 
quirements of traffic and function, seems to 
resolve itself into a modern interpretation 
of that irregularity and variety which the 
18th century meant by ‘picturesque’. 

There is one phrase in an early 18th 
century writer, rather before the develop- 
ment of the theory of the picturesque, 
which has always seemed to me to sum up 
the ideals which we may still apply to 
planning and design and architecture. 
That saying is that ‘Beauty consists in 
variety in unity and unity in variety’. 


Mr. R. A. F. Riding [A]: I should like to 
put in a plea for what might be called the 
natural evolution of the picturesque. I am 
not sure from this very fine paper whether 
in designing we should seek for the pic- 
turesque. In designing a building, are we 
to say, ‘I want to make this picturesque,’ 
and are we to apply picturesqueness much 
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in the way that we apply butter to bread, 
to make it more palatable? I am not sure. 
Coming along road A.5 last Sunday I saw 
a small building which is now used as a tea 
room. At first this was a simple, square 
building with a peak roof, but, this having 
proved too small, a small outbuilding was 
built off it, and then the owner, appar- 
ently, felt that he would like a little shelter 
in getting to his door, and so he built a 
little verandah, which gave a very pretty 
effect to the whole, and made a much nicer 
job than the original square building. That 
was a Case of the natural evolution of the 
picturesque. If we use materials in the 
proper way—the materials of the district— 
and plan to solve the problem, and raise 
our elevations according to the nature of 
the material, I think we shall have lost 
affectation, as distinct from effect, and 
gained true picturesqueness. 


Mr. Frank Scarlett [F]: [ should like to ask 
Dr. Pevsner whether in his opinion the 
search for the picturesque is not an attempt 
on the part of architects to escape from the 
chains of the current architectural canons 
of thought, and what is picturesque in one 
generation becomes accepted, possibly, in 
the next generation, so that the search for 
the picturesque then becomes a reaction 
against that. 


Mr. David Stetin [S]: As a member of a 
very much younger generation, I should 
like to add a few words. Dr. Pevsner re- 
marked that the picturesque in urban 
architecture arrived in the 19th century 
a rather surprising remark, [| thought, 
especially as the half-timbered buildings 
of the Elizabethan period, one or two of 
which can still be seen in London, are, I 
think, the most picturesque buildings for 
the average person who does not delve too 
deeply into the meaning of the word. 

I think that perhaps the term ‘pic- 
turesque’, in its implication rather than in 
its etymological derivation, can be divided 
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into two. One is the ‘old lady’s picturesque’, 
and the other is the academic. The former 
might be summed up in the word ‘quaint’— 
‘Isn’t it sweet?’ The latter has the meaning 
of something sufficiently striking in its form 
or setting to compel one to make a mental 
picture of it, and perhaps to compel an 
artist to make an actual picture of it, 
merely by the force of its form or by some- 
thing about it which impresses one by being 
different. That brings us to another term 
which Dr. Pevsner has used, the term ‘con- 
trast’. Perhaps contrast is one of those 
things which, added to other elements, 
forms part of the picturesque. It might 
almost be anachronistic. There is the sur- 
prise of going from busy Kingsway into the 
peace and quiet of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or 
the surprise of going suddenly from busy 
Parliament Square into King’s Square at 
the back. The quietness, together with that 
planting which does so much to add to 
what may be picturesque in the buildings, 
has that effect. I think that the pure 
anachronistic element is in itself quite a big 
part of the picturesque in the dictionary 
sense of the word. 

Lastly, [I wonder whether sufficient 
emphasis has been laid on the benison 
which age lays on a building. I am certain 
that many a building which at the time of 
its erection was considered to be at least 
experimental, if not plain ugly, is now, by 
virtue of its new setting, or perhaps by the 
development of plants and the patina of 
age upon it, appreciated for its picturesque 
qualities. 


Mr. G. Rosenberg [A]: Mr. Maxwell Fry, 
in his very moving book on Fine Building, 
says rather dogmatically that the only 
valid emotion of modern building is 
rigidity, lightness, the limitation of space 
and the substitution of weight by tension. 
Le Corbusier, another of the masters who 
have inspired the modern movement, 
would apply modern machine methods to 
building and the spirit of machine-made 


things to built things. The aspect is cer. 
tainly not picturesque in the meaning of 
Dr. Pevsner’s definition. I should like to 
replace the word ‘picturesque’ as the aim 
of modern building by the word ‘human’ 
I do not think that we should consciously 
aim at picturesqueness at the risk of lo sing 
the essence of modern technique, but we 
should certainly aim at the living spirit, 
which implies a human approach. 


Mr. D. H. McMorran [F]: I hope that Dr 
Pevsner will deal with that last point, be. 
cause it seems to me to be something that 
we want cleared up. Is the word ‘pic. 
turesque’ synonymous with the word 
‘functional’? Dr. Pevsner let fall something 
which I should like to take up—that it re. 
quires a degree of effort to get your require. 
ments behind a formal exterior. That con- 
firms my own suspicion that modernism or 
functionalism is the architecture of lazi- 
ness. Perhaps he will deal with that. 

We must not let him get away with this 
too easily. I listened twice to his broadcast 
talk on the problem of monumentality in 
the planned city, and there he went some 
way towards saying that a degree of monu- 
mentality was necessary to comfortable 
living in the modern city. That contrasts 
very much with his final words this evening 
about the surroundings of St. Paul’s. The 
word which I liked in his broadcast talk 
was ‘immutability’, and I saw nothing 
immutable in the surroundings of St. 
Paul’s in the plan to which he referred. 


Mr. G. F. Witby [A]: Has not Dr. Pevsner 
given us the last word on architecture? He 
has defined the picturesque in architecture 
as that architecture which possesses the 
qualities which the painter would wish to 
paint. We all look at things, and when we 
look at them at all carefully, through a 
painter’s eyes, we like to imagine ourselves 
as a painter; what we like we imagine that 
we would like to paint. If Mr. McMorran 
likes a little symmetry, he will probably 
paint a little symmetry, and if he designs, 
he will probably design a little symmetry, 
and his architecture will therefore be pic- 
turesque. Le Corbusier likes something 
entirely different, but he would like to 


paint it, and in fact has painted it extremely . 


well, and therefore his architecture is pic- 
turesque; and so, I believe, is mine. 


The President (Sir Lancelot Keay): Before 
I put the vote of thanks to the meeting, | 
should like myself to pay a tribute to Dr. 
Pevsner. I wish that more papers like this 
were read in this Institute; they give us a 
good deal to think about, and to think 
about on the right lines. Whether we should 
go away and talk about picturesqueness In 
architecture I am not sure, but we shall go 
away with something in our minds tonight. 
Whether we talk of the music of archi- 
tecture, or the poetry of architecture, we 
shall probably find, when we turn it over 
in our minds, that she is where Mr. Sum- 
merson said she was, and where we are, in 
bonds, seeking to break away from het 
chains. 


Dr. Pevsner: This has been for me such 
an extremely fruitful question-time that 
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County Hall, Westminster 


it is difficult to answer coherently, but I 
should like first of all to thank very sin- 
cerely the President and Mr. Summerson 
and Mr. Denman for their kind words. I 
especially appreciate Mr. Denman’s refer- 
ence to my distinguished predecessor, 
Henry Wilson. 

Mr. Summerson brought out, in a very 
wonderful way, the parellelism between 
architecture and music. When I was asked 
to give a paper on Picturesque Architecture 
I was frightened of the vagueness which 
comes into all comparisons of architecture 
and poetry, music and architecture, and so 
on, and that is why I escaped into the safety 
of talking not about architecture and paint- 
ing but about architecture in conformity 
with certain criteria which were laid down 
very ably 150 years ago. So I did not, per- 
haps, say as much as I should have said 
on the very much wider question of what 
really are the parallels between one type 
of architecture and the viewpoint of the 
painter; I rather confined what I said to 
certain legitimately architectural criteria 
such as contrast, variety, intricacy, and so 
on, in order to avoid a vagueness, which 
apparently I have not been able to avoid 
entirely. 

I do not think that one can really say 
that these criteria mean the whole of archi- 
tecture. They do not apply, I think, to 
Lincoln Cathedral or to Harlech Castle or 
to the Queen’s House at Greenwich or to 
the County Hall. I may have used a 
generalization for one of two possible 
types of architecture, and that was what I 
intended to do. 

[ agree with Mr. Stetin that picturesque 
architecture was not invented in the early 
19th century. It would have been very much 
better to say that it returned then. Although 
a good deal of the charm of the Row at 
Chester is probably due to accident in the 
sense 'n which Reynolds speaks about it 
with regard to the old streets of London, 
I also think that in the 16th century there 
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was a great deal of perhaps not theoretical 
but practical thinking in terms of the 
application of what we would now call the 
picturesque to building. I think that a good 
deal of the rather precarious balance which 
we find in some of the work of Norman 
Shaw could also be shown in first-rate 
Elizabethan and even minor Elizabethan 
architecture, not as having happened by 
accident but as having been the effect 
which, consciously or not, the mason was 
actually seeking. In that sense, if the appli- 
cation of these picturesque categories or 
criteria appears in architecture about 1800, 
it was only a return. 

That it should be necessary for such a 
return to happen and to be developed in an 
age of stability I would doubt. I would 
think that the age in which it actually did 
happen was a very unstable age—the age 
of Blake, of Shelley, of the French Revolu- 
tion, an age of great and sudden change. 
I would rather link them up with the coming 
of the irregular masses of building than 
with a setting of stability, and I would 
even go so far as to say that that is one of 
the facts which make me think that there 


is a message for today in these criteria; for 
we live again in an age of very great breaks 
and changes, and an age in which, therefore, 
I should not expect something that looks 
immutable to be an easy thing to be 
done. 

The question of monumentality and all 
that it implies in any age and all that it 
implies today is one into which there is not 
time to go. I would only say that I do not 
myself think that the area round St. Paul’s 
is really an area which calls for the display 
of the immutable, if we can display it at all. 
After all, it is, in spite of St. Paul’s, a 
business area, an area of great activity and 
bustle. There are, however, other areas, 
such as the South Bank, which, according 
to the ideas of the planners, should develop 
into monumental areas. Talking about 
Washington the other day, I felt that a city 
like that brings up the problem of whether 
our idiom which seems to be established as 
the idiom of the day, partly for reasons 
which the 18th century would call conven- 
ience, can be applied fruitfully to the monu- 
mental. I do not know whether it can, but I 
feel that it should be possible, and I see here 
one of the great tasks of our day. 

There have been a good many other 
terms used to indicate what is desirable. 
The word ‘functional’ has been used, and 
always comes into discussions of this kind. 
The term ‘human’ has been used also. 
There again I would say that I prefer my 
own way of putting it, not because I am 
very keen on the word ‘picturesque’, but 
because it seemed to me very much easier 
to lay down certain criteria such as con- 
trast, intricacy, roughness of texture and 
so on as actual qualities connected with 
whatever term is used. When it comes to 
laying down the qualities of what is human 
in architecture, I should agree with Mr. 
Summerson in suggesting that that is 
simply talking of good architecture, of live 
architecture, as a whole, and that is why I 
avoided that word. The ‘architecture of 
laziness’ is another term, and it would take 
me very far afield to try to analyse the 
architecture of today in terms of business 
or laziness. 

However, I cannot do that now, and so I 
should now only like to thank all those who 
have taken part in the discussion and thank 
the President very much for what he said. 





It is possible that some members over- 
looked the loose inset in the November 
JOURNAL on which was printed a letter from 
the President, Sir Lancelot Keay, asking 
members ‘to spare half-a-crown, or more if 
you can, to enable the Society to bring 
relief to those who so greatly need it’. Many 
members have already responded gene- 
rously to the President’s appeal, but they 
are so far a relatively small proportion of 
the 14,750 persons who received the 
November JOURNAL If each recipient of the 
JOURNAL sent half-a-crown, the funds of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society would be 


A.B.S. Half-Crowns Christmas Fund 


increased by £1,843 15s. which would allow 
the Society to meet more fully the needs— 
to quote the President’s words, ‘of those 
who no longer have health and youth, or 
who are widowed or orphaned, and who 
lack the means to buy ordinary everyday 
needs.’ 

Funds are urgently needed and it does 
not at present appear that the work of the 
A.B.S. is likely to diminish in 1948—rather 
the reverse. Therefore, at this Christmas 
festival of remembrance, send your half- 
crowns to Sir Lancelot H. Keay, K.B.E., 
c/o 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 
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School Planning and Construction. Part II 


School Acoustics. Hope Bagenal, D.C.M. [F] 


IN ORDER of importance planning against 
noise comes first. Whether we consider 
traffic from without, or establishment 
noise from within, prevention is better than 
cure, and planning can often save ex- 
pensive ‘sound proofing’. Also, if the 
teaching of trades is to develop in schools 
some very loud sound sources must be ex- 
pected and guarded against. Under ‘plan- 
ning’ comes quiet siting and also the ques- 
tion of the school playground as a noise 
source. Next in order of importance comes 
room acoustics, namely, absorbent treat- 
ment for classrooms and lecture rooms: 
next the design of the school hall to meet 
all the modern calls upon it, and parallel 
to these is the technical category covering 
construction and materials, floors quiet 
underfoot, soundproof windows, ventila- 
tion, etc. 

As to traffic noise, the new schools are 
generally to be on open sites, and it is a 
pleasure to see them thus on the new plans. 
In the replanning of schools on blitzed 
areas, where there may be a relatively 
noisy side, we must note that traffic on a 
hill is specially noisy; that a new school 
may mean a new bus stop; that buses are 
at their noisiest just past the stop where 
they change gears—that does not apply to 
Birmingham buses!—and that a cross- 
roads tends to be noisy owing to motor 
horns. Therefore, choice of site is the first 
thing. In some cases the urban school, like 
other urban buildings, must “go cloistral’, 
turn its back on the street, put cloakrooms, 
lavatories, stores, corridors, gymnasium, 
swimming bath, work rooms, dining-room, 
kitchen, lifts, on the noisy side, and the 
classrooms, headmaster’s room, adminis- 
tration, school hall, common _ rooms, 
medical inspection, on the quiet side. If 
part of the site should come opposite a 
recessed building or town garden, it may be 
found quieter than the normal traffic level 
elsewhere. This means that there are situa- 
tions in which the older cloister plan with 
windows on one side only may be the best. 

Some noise recordings for Manchester 
and Salford schools are quoted by Dr. 
Burns, Medical Officer of Salford, in a 
report for 1945 on School Health Services 
(see QuIET III, 19, 1946). In St. Philips 
school measurements were taken in the 
hall of the infants’ department with win- 
dows open: the infants were playing with 
bricks, the older children were in the 
courtyard, the measurement was 80 db. and 
the trams outside were frequently dis- 
tinguishable. At Trafford Road school, ina 
classroom with windows on two sides, and 
heavy traffic, measurements led to an esti- 
mate of background noise at 75 db. These 
are extreme cases: traffic noise readings at 
Salford grammar school were less, namely; 
55 db. and 50 db. (The readings were taken 
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on a portable subjective noise meter made 
by Metropolitan Vickers.) 

We have some useful data as to urban 
schools in Post-War Building Study No. 14, 
Sound Insulation and Acoustics, which I 
will summarize briefly as follows: Since the 
background noise in a classroom of thirty 
or forty children may be as high as 50 units 
due to the children themselves (children 
breathe much louder than adults and under 
mental strain sigh and emit little grunts 
unconsciously), and since an intrusive noise 
to be a nuisance must come within 20 units 
of the background; it was assumed that 
intruding noise for classrooms could be 
permitted up to 25 or 30 units. If now the 
classrooms face upon a sub-arterial road 
where loudnesses at the kerb may be 90 db. 
or at the face of the building 85 db., this 
noise, in order to be reduced to the per- 
missible 30 within the classroom, will re- 
quire a noise reduction factor for the win- 
dows of 85-30 units=55 units. ‘It becomes 
clear,’ says the Study Report, ‘that such an 
insulation would require very good win- 
dow treatment with double frames well 
separated,’ and adds ‘artificial ventilation, 
though unpopular, will also be necessary.’ 
[ shall recur to this. ‘Classrooms facing 
local streets present a lesser problem. Noise 
levels outside might be of the order of 40 
to 70 and insulation of 10 to 30 units only 
would appear to be needed.’ The Study 
Report gives figures for approximate loud- 
ness at the kerbs of roadsas follows: arterial 
100 units; sub-arterial 90; local roads, shop- 
ping 70; local roads, residential 40. Safe 
minimum distances, therefore, can be taken 
roughly at 300 ft. for arterial and sub- 
arterial, and 100 to 150 ft. for local shop- 
ping. But much will depend, as noted above, 
on the presence or absence of cross-roads, 
motor horns, hills, etc. 

The greatest noise menace comes from 
aeroplanes, which shake roof structure and 
can easily set a whole building in vibration. 
Since some new schools are less than 35 ft. 
in height, they will be permitted, without 
notification, just up to the 2-mile radius 
limit from an aerodrome. But this means 
that if they are near to the principal runway 
they may find air liners less than 1,000 ft., 
laterally, above them with engines develop- 
ing full power, still climbing. The point 
here is to note carefully the lines of the 
principal runways, and keep down wind. 

The noise of children playing heads the 
list of percentage complaint for exterior 
noise in the War-time Social Survey 
Sound in Dwellings, edited by Dennis 
Chapman. In regard to school playground, 
the noise is loud at certain periods and then 
suddenly stops. A paved area increases 
noise. It is high in pitch, which means it is 
more easily shaded. In suburban areas, 
where there is some space, planting can 


help but cannot be called a solution A 
single line of deciduous trees such as fop. 
lars is not likely to be of much use, eve. in 
summer; but a fringe or wind-break of 
evergreens giving depth would provide 
some real separation and shading. It m ght 
be worth noting that the Spanish Fi 
(Abies Pinsapo) and also the Deodar Cedar 
are able to stand a town atmosphere (see 
F. G. Bailey, Trees in Towns). I cannot 
offer any positive solution for this problem 
Where the school is on a noisy site it is 
better to have the paved playground on the 
street rather than on the quiet side where 
the traffic background is reduced by the 
school buildings. Everything depends on 
the background noise and relative nearness 
of dwellings. 


In planning against establishment noises 


we have to consider the sources and also 
consider who it is that needs some extra 
defence. We are generally agreed on the 
noise sources—corridors, gymnasium, wood 
and metal-working rooms, machine shops, 
hall when used for concerts and theatricals 
and then rehearsals, theatrical workshop. 
music practice rooms. Special defence in 
my view includes first the headmaster, who 
has often a very noisy corridor or concourse 
just outside his door and people dashing in 
and out. He needs a quiet lobby interposed 
and a real door (i.e. a stout joinery door 
stopping tight and able to give privacy). 
The medical inspection room needs special 
defence and will not go well under an art 
room or geography room, where people 
are moving about. Music teaching rooms, 
as distinguished from practice rooms, re- 
quire special defence: they should be 
separate from practice rooms. In teaching 
music (just as in reading scores in a music 
library) it is particularly distracting to have 
alien themes coming through the walls: 
whereas in a practice room the occupant 
raises his own background and energetic- 
ally drowns out his neighbours. Those two 
cases—teaching room and practice room— 
illustrate in the limits the potency of back- 
ground noise as a factor. In practice, if two 
teaching rooms adjoin a row of practice 
rooms, a lobby or store with baffle doors 
should separate thoroughly; also teaching 
rooms should be somewhat larger. 

By planning, therefore, to segregate the 
sources, and defend those who are vulner- 
able, is the object. This is not difficult on an 
open site and under our present mode of 
extended single-storey units joined by 
corridors. Where you get real difficulty is 
where you have noise sources on upper 
floors, especially in a low-cost structure; 
but where you can build out there should 
be no excuse for trouble from noise. 

Corridors and concourses and halls are 
often very noisy indeed, and this should be 
recognized. Here a technical point enters, 
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name'y, the floor finish. The quieter are 
cork carpeting or rubber carpeting on the 
solid: or wood block; the noisiest is board 
and batten. If board and batten is given a 
hard magnesite shell it is even noisier. 
Almc st any solid floor is quieter under- 
foot ‘han a hollow floor. (This does not 
refer ‘o transmission downwards, but only 
to nc.se in the room of origin.) If a rubber 
or cork is laid on a hollow floor it becomes 
noticeably noisier. If tiles are bedded on a 
relat; ely thin membrane, or are pat 
beddcd, they become noisier. There are 
available today asphalt types, and the 
wood-flour and cement type (Granwood 
blocks). Both these are quieter under- 
foot, in my opinion, than cement screeding, 
than terazzo types, or than magnesite on 
the solid. But we must eventually insist on 
gangway strips of the cement-rubber latex 
type for schools, hospitals, flats; it would 
greatly reduce our noise problems. It can 
be used in damp situations and readily 
forms coved skirtings. I should like to see 
a pair of strip gangways 18 in. wide, an up 
line and a down line, running along all 
corridorsand branching off to service rooms. 

In schools, as in hospitals, where a noisy 
corridor exists, to have fanlights opening 
into it is asking for trouble. Baffle doors in 
corridors to cut off noisy sections should be 
much more used. 

The gymnasium Is noisy, first on account 
of the board and batten floor and second 
owing to loud class instruction. Solid floors 
are much disliked—naturally. Therefore, 
if a gymnasium is placed on a first floor 
serious risk of noise transmission down- 
wards will occur. The proper method is to 
make of it a remote unit as on most of the 
new plans. If on a confined site and placed 
inevitably above teaching rooms, an 
efficient floating floor must be used, as de- 
scribed in the Post-war Building Study. 

Wood- and metal-working rooms will be 
particularly noisy in future if trades are to 
be taught, and machines introduced on a 
quiet background. Wood-working ma- 
chinery—especially circular saws and 
planers—are very noisy indeed; so are 
grinders and stamping machines for metal- 
working trades. Do our education authori- 
ties realize what may happen if a few of 
these get in among our teaching rooms? I 
believe that architects here should be 
specially on their guard. Note that here the 
ideal of the extensive window and through 
ventilation will not work. A noisy trade 
shop coming near classrooms must have 
solid walls and attic windows facing away, 
or roof lights. Air-borne noise can be con- 
tained by solid structure. The right method 
is to think in terms of a noisy region as far 
Tfemoved as possible from teaching rooms, 
and having openings facing away. That is 
the tendency that I see in many new 
schoo!s and is the right way to deal with 
the problem. 

Kitchens with tile floors can be very 
Noisy; so can dining-rooms. Where meals 
in shiits overlap teaching hours the dining- 


Tooms and service spaces should be a segre- 
= unit, as one notes on some new 
Plans 


In classrooms, if the site should be quiet, 
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Fig. 1: School Hall plans compared. 1—The rabbit-hutch plan. 2—Hall width plan. 3—The T plan. 


complaints may occur as between one 
classroom and another. This risk is re- 
duced by the very sensible modern method 
of putting store compartments as baffles 
between classrooms. As to partitions, per- 
sonally I still prefer a 43-in. brick wall 
plastered between classrooms, to the 
double light-weight block partitions, be- 
cause the nature of light-weight structure 
is to move and vibrate, and eventually 
cracks are liable to occur, which will tend 
to transmit noise. This danger is, of course, 
greatly minimized by the old pre-war use 
of a building blanket. In summer with open 
windows on the teaching terraces I note and 
applaud. the planting of shrubs as baffles 
opposite the store compartments. Alter- 
natively the projecting fin wall might be 
used, such as is coming to be used between 
adjoining houses to separate open windows 
in summer. 

Coming now to room acoustics, the first 
practical issue is classroom ceilings. They 
should be sound absorbent. My own ex- 
perience as a lecturer, and also as a hearer 
of complaints, convinces me of this ever 
more strongly, but here let me quote a high 
authority—Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F]. He 
says: ‘I am satisfied that proper acoustic 
treatment inside the classroom can defi- 
nitely provide less tiring conditions both 
for pupils and teachers.’ I felt very pleased 
indeed when I saw that promulgated. The 
Study Report quoted above clearly recom- 
mends absorbing ceilings, and the Noise 
Abatement League in their pamphlet Noise 
and School Building pointed out long ago 
the discomfort in teaching rooms of highly 
reverberant or ‘bathroom conditions’. 
Therefore, it is not a fad; it is only common 
sense that where hard gypsum plasters and 
hard floor and ceiling finishes give bright 
sound mirrors, some reduction of sound 
dazzle, or ‘reverberation’, is essential. What 
a carpet would do in an ordinary living 
room is best done in a classroom by a ceil- 
ing treatment. I have recently seen some 
good wood-wool slab ceilings, up ten or 
twelve years; some had been treated a blue 
and others a grey, and after ordinary war- 
time neglect they looked decent. The wood- 
wool and the asbestos fibre spray are the 


cheaper types; the perforated tiles and felt 
treatments are more expensive but give a 
better finish. Heating by ceiling panels can- 
not easily be combined in classrooms with 
sound absorbent ceilings. Any process of 
humanizing classrooms by curtains, uphol- 
stered seats, pictures, stuffed animals, Per- 
sian rugs on walls, maps, etc., will improve 
matters acoustically, and make the whole 
place more human. Also the loudness of 
intrusive noise is less noticeable in a room 
having normal sound absorption. 

On ventilation and noise, reverting to an 
important point, if windows on a noisy 
front are to give a reduction factor of 
50 to 55 db. they must be kept shut and 
some form of artificial ventilation provided. 
The prolonged attempts to design a window 
which would admit air not under pressure, 
but keep out noise, were not successful and 
presented the appearance of a box of 
tricks. To exclude noise the air path must 
traverse a number of baffles and requires 
pressure to do so. In traversing baffles it 
deposits dirt, so that, if it is an intake, 
filtering is called for, but not if it is an 
outlet. Therefore, it is easier to draw air 
from the quiet side through open windows 
or large ducts and expel through the 
baffles on the noisy side, but often noise 
varies at different hours of the day, and 
windows could conveniently be open at 
some hours, shut at others. Recently | 
visited again a very noisy London school 
where about twelve years ago I advised on 
noise defence, and in the new classrooms 
at that time I put in a fan with extracts on 
rear walls and provided small hopper panes 
in each window which could be open when 
the windows were closed at peak periods. 
When I visited the rooms recently the win- 
dows were open. I inquired whether the 
hoppers and fan were now used, and was 
informed that they frequently were and 
that the system worked satisfactorily and 
the rooms did not get stuffy. The point | 
wish to make is that an open window 
equivalent of that kind, individually at- 
tended, worked. It just reduced noise at 
certain peak periods. But the principle 
could be applied with more efficient equip- 
ment and give better results. 
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The design of the school hall needs dis- 
cussing. It is often a failure in practice, 
lacks idea. It is not a home for the arts. 
But today such is demanded of it. I am not 
asking for more equipment; I am asking 
for significant space. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, the tradition of the old rabbit- 
hutch stage with dun-coloured dado and 
door at the back, and conspicuous radiator, 
still holds the field. Three plans will illus- 
trate this very clearly. (see Fig. 1.) In one, the 
side passages restrict the wings: and give 
the rabbit-hutch dimensions. The second 
or full hall-width plan is better, and the 
minimum wing requirement of 6 ft. can 
only be got by thus giving to the stage 
house the whole wiuth of the hall. But the 
T-plan is the right one; it gives wing space 
and room for a stage workshop and 
scenery dock; it enables the stage house to 
be used as a separate room or studio, and 
as such is found very useful indeed. Next 
is the need for an apron stage or forestage. 
The British Drama League pamphlet, 
‘Small Halls and Little Theatres’, says: “An 
apron Stage is almost a necessity for school 
halls and places where Shakespeare is 
frequently acted, and ought not to be less 
than 5 ft.” There are two other good 
reasons for a forestage. Music is a require- 
ment equal with the theatre, and if soloists 
and strings can sit in front of the pros- 
cenium, and not behind it enveloped in 
curtains and borders and backcloths, they 
will be well heard. 

Also a forestage, with curtain down, 
provides a rostrum for headmaster and for 
lecturers. But to use the forestage properly 
for Shakespeare pageant doors are needed 
on each side, and steps down to the floor. 

We are thus getting away from the 
picture-frame stage. But to do so is an edu- 
cation. The picture-frame stage is a purely 
19th century convention: behind it is the 
18th century forestage, as at Drury Lane on 
which the ‘School for Scandal’ was set; be- 
hind that is the Renaissance playhouse 
with its scena stabile surviving in Wren’s 
magnificent All Souls design for a theatre, 
and behind that is Inigo Jones’s masque 
house with steps and whole floor centre as 
theatral area, useful for pageants and the 
approach of messengers. Behind that is the 
Elizabethan stage. To this the imagination 
responds, and theatrical art, set free from 
the picture frame, is felt as an art of space. 
Note that the Westminster play, set in the 
dormitory now destroyed, closely re- 
sembled Inigo Jones’s masque house, but 
that seats for guests had invaded the central 
floor. Then there is the cyclorama—a term 
that frightens committees but need be no 
more than the stage rear wall not pierced 
by a door but plastered and whitewashed, 
on which lights can be played. (It should be 
called ‘whitewashed wall’ on drawings) 
‘Cyclorama’, like ‘apse’, gives space, and 
avoids termination; it is an elementary in- 
strument therefore to the simplest spatial 
experiments. It has another use in a multi- 
purpose hall. For concerts it is invaluable, 
giving a hard reflector where it is needed, 
on which lights will give the artistic effect 
of a backcloth behind players, and thus a 
curtain can be avoided. 


(4 


The common complaint when these 
school halls are used for music is that the 
players are buried behind the proscenium 
opening. If they are to be used for music 
they must have forestages and a good hard 
cyclorama reflector. At this point I should 
like to make it clear that I dislike the fan- 
shaped plan. The reason is that my friends 
and brother architects are running risks 
which they know not of when they use it. 
They can put the most expensive sound 
absorbents on the rear wall, but they may 
still get sounds coming back. The straight 
rear wall is always safer. Also note that the 
accommodation given by the fan can be 
equally given by the stepped plan (see 
Fig. 2). 

Coming to the proscenium opening—the 
small dimensions, 20 ft. by 12 ft. high, again 
give no scale, no space. A large boy doing 
Richard IT comes half way up the jamb, and 
a massive throne leaves little room for any- 
thing else. Also a small opening throttles 
tone when the stage becomes a concert 
platform. I much want to open it all out, 
and suggest cutting back the solid jambs, 
and when required narrowing proscenium 
width with curtains. After discussing this 
with Mr. Yorke recently for a school of 
his* he devised a stage opening of 22 ft. 6 in. 
having folding wooden jambs, which open 
back for concerts giving a 30 ft. opening. 
Some such easy adjustment is most desir- 
able. Similarly with height; the low pelmet 
may be desirable for some stage sets, but 
should draw up to at least 15 ft. or 16 ft. 
when stage becomes concert platform. As 
to stage depth, there should be a total 
acting space of at least 22 ft. 6 in., including 
forestage, and much more is desirable. The 
minimum height of stage platform above 
the hall given in the British Drama League’s 
pamphlet is 3 ft. 6 in. for small halls. They 
prefer the stage too low rather than too 
high. My own view is that 3 ft. 9 in. or 
3 ft. 10 in. is correct. Stage floor must be 
level; a sloping stage is a nuisance from 
every point of view, especially in a multi- 
purpose hall—so are hardwood stage 
floors which will not take nails. 

The following details are worth noting. 
In the stage ceiling cross beams should 
form a rough grid to take curtain tracks 
able to give two planes of curtains; and 
give also two intermediate sets of scenery 
eyes: on the side opposite ‘prompt’ there 
should be a cleat rail at dado level to which 
the scenery ropes can be fixed. Switch 
boards should be on ‘prompt’ side (that is 
on left of stage when facing audience); 
lights in the hall should be double switched 
to enable the hall to be darkened from the 
stage; there should be a lighting batten 
18 in. behind the proscenium for normal 
lighting, and not pendants. A forward 
position for spot lighting, and also for 
lighting the forestage for purposes of 
music, is desirable: a recess in the ceiling at 
one bay forward of the platform, or alter- 
natively recesses in window reveals high up, 
or in ceiling coves, will provide suitable 
places for these spots; and they should be 
wired so that they can when required be 


*Stevenage Secondary School, see plans R.1.B.A, JOURNAL 
October 1947, pp. 580-1—Ed. 
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Fig. 2: Conversion of ‘ Fan’ into the ‘ Stepped 
Plan’ 


switched on from the stage. Movable 


bracket and footlights can be made for the 


forestage, and a trough should be pro. 
vided for lighting the cyclorama. 

I went recently to two schools built 
before the war having forestage and 
cyclorama, and asked for comments. In one 
there was considerable criticism of details, 
but both forestage and cyclorama were 


used and the principle was accepted. Aj 


plea for the T-shape plan was strongly put 
forward. In the other the 3 ft. forestage was 
not enough; it should be a minimum of 
4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft.; pageant doors were 
wanted; the cyclorama was constantly 
used; more wing space desirable; also more 
space for flying scenery. A number of 
Shakespeare plays had been produced at 
this school, including ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ and ‘Julius Cesar’: this term 
‘Macbeth’. The master of drama studies 
said that the actual cast, though a large one, 
was small compared with the number of 
designers and workers engaged: the artists 
designed and coloured, the craftsmen con- 


structed, the musicians thought out and | 


rehearsed the music, and the scientists were 


all in on the lighting and electrical equip- , 


ment. I believe the arts all came out of the 
theatre originally, and here we see them 
coming out of it again. But it suggests more 
open planning back stage: it suggests the 
studio or bottega. How far could craft 
rooms, wood workers, art studio, combine 
with or link on to stage workshop? I have 
discussed this with headmasters 
others, and the feeling is that the art room 
at least must be separate because of noise. 
Here we are again up against the problem 
of noise, and it becomes more important if 
the hall is to be let to outside bodies and 
groups. 

Clearly the loud noise of knocking up 
scenery at odd hours must not interfere 
with routine teaching, whether in the hall 
itself or in adjoining rooms. Therefore stage 
carpentry may be a nuisance if the stage 
workshop gives upon the stage; but it could 
be removed beyond a loggia or open space, 
and still be near enough. Also, if the hall 
is to be let, at least an afternoon for setting 
scenery and another for rehearsing must 
be allowed the incoming company, who 
will make a noise and who will not be 
under direct control. Another factor is that 
a keen school dramatic society accumulates 
sets and will need dock space. On the whole 
an adequate scenery dock adjoining the 
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Tu: ing now to loudspeakers, the ampli- 
ficaticn equipment often includes radio and 
gram phone. Music is often taught by that 
mean: in class periods in the hall. There- 
fore he placing of the loudspeaker units 
shou! be thought out and large open- 
ings ith seatings be provided for them so 
that nits with large baffle-boards can be 
used. A good position for openings is high 
up in the proscenium walls, one on each 
side, or in the ceiling coves slightly ad- 
vanced. Some installations will permit of 
bring ng loudspeakers nearer the micro- 
phones than others. In large halls loud- 
speakers are a necessity for speech days in 
order that the speeches of governors, 
donors, and persons who can be relied upon 
to ask for an extra half-holiday, shall be 
heard. 

The wiring for loudspeakers should be 
included in the contract and the micro- 
phone points and position of amplifier de- 
cided upon. Microphone wires must not 
run parallel to electric wires. If a hall is 
left without sound absorbents, loud- 
speakers may be a failure, and class teach- 
ing of biology by talking films may prove a 
farce. Therefore some wall absorbent 
panels in about half the ceiling area are 
desirable. Distributed absorbents, that is a 
total area divided up so as to alternate with 
hard wall areas, is more generally efficient 
and is better for musical tone. In a school 
hall this means that a large chequer-board 
for the ceiling is the most satisfactory 
acoustically. 

A gallery is both useful and acoustically 
valuable. A school hall is never large 
enough for boys plus parents, that is for 
speech days, concerts, prize-givings, school 
plays. These occasions are important. A 
gallery which can open back into a class- 
room by means of a folding partition and 
increase seating for such occasions would 
be useful. 

Finally, we come to this question of 
letting or lending the hall to outside bodies. 
What does it involve? Some county coun- 
cils and education officers are more pressing 
than others. Headmasters have spoken to 
me strongly about it, and their views should 
not be ignored. First, a day-school with a 
strong social side does not abandon the 
schoo! at four o’clock until nine o‘clock 
next morning. School societies of all kinds 
want the hall and stage most days of the 
week. A letting on Saturday evening is the 
least inconvenient in such cases, but that 
will involve at least one rehearsal, which 
will mean an additional afternoon or even- 
ing. Damage by community audiences is 
complained of, and it is said the school 
platform equipment needs special lock-up 
fittings to keep them safe. The school care- 
taker has to be constantly on duty. If a 
schoo! hall is to be used as a community 
centre, much could be saved by planning 
it Separate or so that it can be easily locked 
off from classrooms, etc. Also it should be 
planned as a separate heating unit. One 
headmaster said to m2: ‘I let the hall for 
4s. 6/. to the Boy Scouts and the heating 
of hail plus school costs 30s.’ Another 
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point is that amateur players doing a 
drawing-room comedy object to the fore- 
stage. Therefore a forestage in movable 
sections, which has been suggested, would 
be useful. Since the forestage is necessary 
for concerts and lectures it remains in my 
opinion a major requirement. Again, back- 
stage space and overhead or flying space 
is more desirable than ever. If, for instance, 
there is plenty of height, a school society 
can fly its own stage units safely out of the 
way, and leave all clear for an evening’s let. 

I mention these points because, whether 
we like it or not, so acute is the demand for 
halls that the schools are likely to be in- 
vaded, officially or unofficially, and as 
usual it is the architect who will be called 
upon to do something about it. I am pro- 
foundly sorry for appearing to add to your 
labours. Yet school architects are accus- 
tomed to designing in the No Man’s Land 
of the modern scene: they consent to erect 
encampments, to build elegant pavilions 
and makeshifts, gardens of utopian experi- 
ment—ephemerae—but somewhere at the 
centre there should be a permanent struc- 
ture, a citadel expressing the strong, in- 
vincible, changeless, consciousness of our 
race, expressing durability. 


DISCUSSION 


A questioner pointed out that from the 
point of view of heating it had been stated 
that morning that a system depending for 
its efficiency on closed windows was 
undesirable, but now closed windows were 
advised in certain circumstances for 
acoustic purposes. Was it possible to sug- 
gest a compromise? Mr. Hope Bagenal said 
he had been putting forward the extreme 
case of the urban school, and there it would 
be necessary to try to get round the diffi- 
culty in one of the ways which he had 
already mentioned. It was not possible, 
however, to alter the laws of nature, and if 
it was desired to keep out 80 db. of traffic 
noise it would be necessary to keep the 
windows closed. 

Asked whether he considered that the 
modern excessive use of hard wall plasters, 
instead of the more traditional lime plaster, 
increased the problem of internal sound, 
he replied that it was difficult to say 
whether hard gypsum wall plasters were 
worse than lime plasters; if they were given 
a coat of distemper there would be hardly 
any difference between them. He often 
found, however, general acoustic disability 
connected with very hard gypsum plasters. 

Asked what type of plaster he would 
advise for half brick walls plastered be- 
tween Classrooms, having in mind the need 
for a tough dado, he said that he did not 
think that it mattered; if one had a sound- 
absorbent c2iling one could put what one 
liked on the walls. It was possible that a 
4}-in. sand lime brick unplastered would 
give sufficient sound insulation. The awful 
noise of a class rising to its feet would just 
be heard, but a heavy brick 4}-in. wall 
would be good enough, and the sand lime 
brick would come in that category. A 
plaster coat was better, but a good heavy 
brick which would not shrink and give 
rise to cracks might be satisfactory. He pre- 


ferred sand lime bricks to light, thin parti- 
tions. He did not approve suspended hard 
ceilings and wall absorbents in classrooms 
because the rear wall of a classroom alone 
would not give sufficient area for sound 
absorbents. 

Commenting on the effect of various 
shapes of roof from the acoustic point of 
view, he said that the barrel vault was very 
bad. With regard to pitched light steel 
trusses, with a long, low hall, the trusses 
could get in the way if they were very deep, 
but light steel trusses could be exposed and 
did not make much difference. A flat ceiling 
was generally the safest and the best. 

Asked what was a good average rever- 
beration time for the many activities of the 
school hall, he said that in view of the fact 
that the hall was used for almost every con- 
ceivable purpose, it was impossible to give 
an optimum reverberation figure, and the 
cube per seat would vary enormously, so 
that an average figure for a school hall half 
full of about 1} sec. by the Sabine formula 
was desirable, and at any rate less than 
14 sec. The volume per person must be 
bigger per seat than in the case of a theatre, 
but if a hall could be made more like a 
theatre, with a bigger gallery, it should be 
possible to bring the cube per seat down. It 
was necessary to avoid bringing the ceiling 
too far down and making a sort of long, 
tunnel-shaped hall, which was not -satis- 
factory. To put in a common-sense amount 
of sound absorbent was the right answer. 

In a large hall with a flat floor he agreed 
that members of the audience at the back 
would not have a satisfactory view of all 
parts of the stage, but a flat floor had 
usually to be provided so that the hall could 
be let for dancing. If it was not possible to 
have a gallery, the sort of compromise 
which he would adopt would be to have a 
dais at the back, one or two steps up. A 
sloping floor was desirable for a good 
auditorium, but unfortunately a flat floor 
was usually demanded for school halls. 

Some headmasters, whose hall was used 
as a theatre, felt that they ought to have a 
safety curtain. He would not advise the 
forestage being at a lower level than the 
main stage in the case of school halls. He 
had not tried putting loudspeakers at the 
bottom of the cyclorama. Footlight micro- 
phones were still experimental; he had 
asked a leading firm the other day whether 
they could give a specification for school 
halls with footlight microphones, and they 
were not very hopeful about it, especially 
at the present time. 

Asked to explain in greater detail the use 
made of the pageant doors—whether they 
were employed only when the proscenium 
curtain was down, and so on—and also 
whether the forestage should extend for the 
full width of the hall, he pointed out that 
when a pageant play was being given ona 
big stage like Drury Lane there was often a 
great backcloth 5 ft. back, and some scenes 
were acted in front of it. That was the pur- 
pose of the forestage, and in that case the 
acting area was in front of the proscenium. 
At the Stratford Memorial Theatre there 
were pageant doors for the actors to com2 
out on to the front portion, but they could 
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come laterally from the side walls. The 
forestage could not extend to the full width 
of the hall because of the steps at the end. 
Asked whether the pageant doors would 
not reduce the proscenium opening undesir- 
ably, he pointed out that they need not be 
very wide and could be on the return. It 
was necessary to have a fairly wide grille 
for the loudspeakers at each side, and one 
should have narrow pageant doors and 
loudspeakers occupying the end. He did 
not want to make a dogma of pageant 
doors, but the enthusiasm shown for 
Shakespeare and for pageant plays gener- 
ally made it desirable to have some en- 
trance in front of the proscenium line. 


Mr. H. V. Lobb [F] said he wished to 
thank publicly Mr. Hope Bagenal for a 
visit which he had paid, with some members 
of the staff of the Building Research 
Station, six months ago, to a school hall 
which was then being constructed, when he 
put forward certain of the ideas given in 
his present lecture. It would lend emphasis 
to the lecture to state that those ideas had 
turned out to be very successful indeed in 
practice, and that was true of some of the 
suggestions which were slightly outside the 
scope of his visit, which was concerned 
with acoustics. His ideas on the planning 
of the hall, the proscenium, pageant doors 
and so on had been incorporated in the 
hall in question and were very much 
appreciated by the school authorities. 

In the dining-room of that school they 


had put between the light steel trusses a 
wood-wool ceiling, unplastered. It was a 
mixed school of some 640 children, and 
there were two sittings at the moment in 
the dining-hall, with about 250 children at 
each; but by reason of the absorbent factor 
of the wool-wool, unplastered, it was easy 
to maintain discipline in the dining-room. 
Good acoustics were thus shown to be a 
great asset to the maintenance of discipline. 


Miss O. M. E. Price [A] suggested that the 
type of school hall which Mr. Hope 
Bagenal had described would be more 
suitable for public schools and grammarc 
schools than for the type of school which 
would mainly be built in the next few 
years. The majority of the children for 
whom new schools would be provided, she 
said, would be under the age of sixteen, and 
in most cases much simpler halls should be 
provided, not designed for letting to 
dramatic societies but intended for the 
general use of the school itself and for the 
children’s own simple presentations. 

The height of the stage suggested by Mr. 
Hope Bagenal would seem excessive to the 
small child, and the use of the apron stage 
was very desirable so that their voices 
could be heard. It would be interesting to 
know whether any research had been done 
into the relative strengths of young child- 
ren’s voices, so that in designing school 
halls they could be given a reasonable 
chance of being heard by their own class 
at the back of the hall. 


Mr. Bagenal expressed his pleasure in hear- 
ing what Mr. Lobb had said. Miss Price had 
raised a very difficult question which he did 
not think had been gone into properly in 
referring to the oratorical reach of children’s 


voices. He would not recommend loud. | 


speakers, but a smaller auditorium, and <he 
kind of small theatre which one found in 
Sicily, where there were delightful litle 
theatres used for enormous puppets and for 
human beings, but with a forestage as well. 
He did not think that it was possible to 
design a big school hall and expect children 
under sixteen years of age to be heard. 


Miss Price suggested that the emphasis had 
been placed on the hall as an auditorium, 
rather than on its use as a place of assembly 
and for many of the other purposes for 
which it was employed. 


Mr. Bagenal said that for children of the 
ages in question, especially if they were 
to be taught to recite verse well and to read 
aloud properly, it would be necessary to 
think out a suitable smaller hall or a hall 
which could be reduced in size by partitions 
and with a forestage not higher than 3 ft. 
He was glad that point had been made. 


Miss Price maintained that for young 


children a height of 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. was 
ample. 


The President, thanking Mr. Bagenal for his 
paper, said it consisted of considerable 
wisdom relieved by much humour. 





Use of Materials: R. Fitzmaurice, B.Sc. (Eng.), M.Inst.C.E. [Hon. A] 


THE TERM ‘use of materials’, taken in its 
widest sense, embraces everything com- 
prised in building construction. Conse- 
quently this paper could be an encyclo- 
pedia; but this is not the occasion for a 
treatise, and it is proposed to attempt to 
explore the philosophy of the subject 
rather than to produce a text-book of con- 
struction. 

The whole problem of building can be 
resolved into two main questions. First, to 
determine what is needed in the way of 
space, how that space is to be disposed 
and what are the physical conditions of 
heat, light, etc., to be maintained in that 
space. Secondly, to determine how best to 
enclose that space and how to provide the 
required physical conditions within it. The 
latter is the problem involved in ‘use of 
materials’, and is the proper subject of this 
discourse. 

The present time is one of extraordinary 
difficulty, and it has been pointed out by a 
multitude of writers and speakers that 
there has been a fundamental change in the 
economy of the nation. This change is re- 
flected in the economy of the building in- 
dustry, and it is obvious that we have to 
adjust ourselves to the changed conditions 
as soon as possible. To bemoan the passing 
of many well-tried and well-liked practices 
and beliefs does not help the industry, nor 
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does it benefit the public who depend on 
the industry for the buildings in which they 
live and work. It is extremely difficult, how- 
ever, to make the necessary adjustments 
at a time like the present, when conditions 
are changing rapidly and continuously. If 
we can see the broad trends, it becomes 
possible to anticipate intelligently some of 
the difficulties and to take steps to avoid 
them. The attempt will be made in this 
paper to review some of the major factors 
which are influencing the industry at the 
moment. 

School buildings must provide a good 
environment for children at an age when 
they are very impressionable. The materials 
used in a school must be capable of with- 
standing hard wear and tear in the parts 
which are within reach of the children, but 
all must be such as not to be liable to rapid 
deterioration and a premature shabbiness. 
The ultimate durability of a school is a 
very nice question. Schools, like hospitals, 
tend to ‘date’ rather quickly, and it would 
be relatively rare to find a school of an age 
of thirty years which can be regarded as 
complying with modern ideas as to layout 
and construction. Schools which were 
built sixty years ago seem nearly obsolete, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the 
relatively rapid evolution in the sphere of 
education will stand still at the present 


stage of development. Consequently, when 
we adopt the massive and monumental 
forms of construction, with the most dur- 
able materials, we should be quite clear in 
our minds that we are doing so in the satis- 
faction of requirements other than those 
of the school as such. The heavy financial 
commitment and the physical difficulty of 
demolition may make it necessary to retain 
a building long after it has outlived its 
suitability for its basic purpose. 

School buildings, in common with all 
other buildings, should make the least 
possible demands on the national effort and 
should call for the minimum amount prac- 
ticable of scarce materials needing difficult 
foreign currencies. We may reasonably 
pause to consider the nature of the effort 
which enters into the production of a part 
of a building. The raw materials of building 
are mostly won from the minerals which 
occur naturally, and the total effort in the 
production of a building element is that re- 
quired for winning the raw materials from 
the earth, that required in the manufacture 
of the building components from the raw 
materials and that required in the assembly 
or erection of the components on site. It is 
necessary to consider the whole process, 
and it would be quite fallacious to argue 
on the basis of site or factory labour alone. 
Almost all the building materials require 
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or less coal for their manufacture, and 


moi 
it is necessary also to appreciate the ‘coal 
equ'-alent’ of a building material in view 
of t.e Outstanding importance of coal. In 


effec’. under the spur of the economic 
diffi. ulties which beset us it is necessary for 
the building designer to develop a con- 
sciousness of ‘man-hours’ and ‘coal equiva- 
lents —matters which in easier times would 
be left to look after themselves, in the 
assurance that any serious anomaly would 
show itself in the estimated cost and could 
then be dealt with. 

The materials to be used in school build- 
ings must be sufficiently durable and they 
must possess the physical and chemical 
attributes necessary to comply with the 
accepted standards of comfort and con- 
venience. Thanks to intensive study at the 
Building Research Station there is enough 
knowledge of the requirements and of the 
properties of materials to enable the de- 
signer to choose his materials without any 
great difficulty. 

There is a case where the economical use 
of a material is bound up with its physical 
and mechanical properties and with certain 
theoretical considerations expressed in 
rules for design. We are tempted to think 
at any time that we are working to very 
enlightened rules of design, and that we 
have a certain specific margin of security 
called a ‘factor of safety’ which is related in 
a logical way with the physical conditions 
to which the building may be subjected and 
the physical properties of the constituent 
materials. To a very limited extent this may 
be true, but in fact the process has an enor- 
mous element of empiricism, and there is 
enormous scope for real economy in use of 
material by reducing the ‘factor of safety’ 
which, in effect, is merely a factor of ignor- 
ance. The process has been going on under 
our noses for long enough; for example, 
under the London Building Act of 1930 the 
superimposed loading for a floor in a build- 
ing to be used wholly or principally for 
human habitation was 70 lb. /sq. ft. of floor 
area and the working stress for mild steel 
was 7.5 tons/sq. in. Today the super- 
imposed floor load in Chapter V of the 
Code of Practice is taken at 30 Ib./sq. ft. 
of floor area and the steel stress in the 
appropriate British standard 9.0 tons/sq. in. 
Clearly the rules and assumptions for de- 
sign need very drastic examination, and 
with new techniques of production it may 
be possible to approach the problem from 
a completely different angle—perhaps 
working on a statistical and quality control 
basis. 

The present circumstances are such that 
true economy in every phase of the national 
effort is imperative. Economy, however, 
needs to be considered in the broadest 
sense. and to choose a material correctly 
it is necessary to consider the effort en- 
tailed not only in its manufacture but also 


In pulling it into its position in the building. 
So far as the national economy is con- 
cerned, materials may be considered to 
comprise a certain amount of labour in 
manu :icture, transport and erection, and a 
certain amount of fuel in manufacture and 


transport. Some approximate figures for 
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TABLE | 


Costs of materials, site man-hours and coal required per yard super 
of walls and partitions 


Cost of material Site Coal used in 
Type of Construction delivered to man- manufacture 
site hours cwt. 
WALLS 
11 in. cavity brickwork, plastered los. 3d. 6.0 0.45 for low coal 
content. 

1.02 for national 
average 
non-Fletton. 

9 in. solid brickwork, plastered intern- los. 3d 5.6 0.5 for low coal 
ally and rendered externally content 

1.07 for national 
average 
non-Fletton 

11 in. cavity in two 43 in. hollow con- 8. 3d. pe 0.50 
crete blocks, plastered externally, 
rendered internally 

10 in. no-fines concrete plastered intern- 20s 3.6 0.50 
ally, rendered externally 

Precast concrete—proprietary systems 28s. to 35s. 3 to 4 0.40 to 0.70 

Steel sheeting on wood framework 30s. 3.8 0.57 

PARTITIONS 

5 in. brick, plastered both sides, low 8s. 6d. 4.9 0.36 to 0.64 
coal use brick. National average brick 
non-Fletton 

3 in. clinker concrete slab, plastered s. 9d. 3.4 0.18 
both sides 

Wood studding, plasterboard both 6s. 9d. a2 0.07 


sides, skimmed plaster 





NOTE.—Two figures are given for the coal requirement for bricks. 


The greater figure is 


based on the national average for all non-Fletton bricks made. The lesser figure is for the Fletton 
type brick, where there is carbonaceous matter in the clay which assists burning. 


TABLE Il 
Man-hours (factory and site) and coal requirement for various forms of floor 
and roof constructions per sq. yd. 


Type of Construction 


Total man- 


hours (factory Coal required 


and site) cwt. 
ROOFS 
Timber framed, tile covered 4-10 0.4 
Steel framed, asbestos cement covered 5.0 1.7 
Flat slab, concrete in-situ 6.0 0.45 
Flat slab, pre-cast concrete beam and slab .. 8.0 0.56 
FLOORS 
Wood boarding on light steel beams 23 0.5 
Wood boarding on timber secondary beams on 3.6 0.2 
concrete main beams 
Pitch mastic on reinforced concrete slab formed 4.0 0.45 
in-situ 


the fuel required for typical building con- 
structions are given in the attached tables. 
The labour requirement on site can be 
estimated fairly readily and is given for 
walls and partitions in Table I, but the 
labour in manufacture is much more diffi- 
cult to assess and the only figure which can 
throw any light on this is the cost of the 


material delivered on site; and this is given 
in Table I also. 

For roofs and floors there are some data 
for total man-hours in site and factory, and 
also for the coal requirement. These are 
given in Table II. 

So far as walls and partitions are con- 
cerned the conclusions to be drawn are 
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obvious. The Tables speak for themselves. 
The Fletton type of brick, which has a low 
coal requirement, is approximately equiva- 
lent in this respect to the general run of con- 
crete walls and partitions. 

For floors and roofs it is natural that the 
lowest coal requirement will always be 
associated with the structures of timber. 
Unfortunately, timber is becoming increas- 
ingly a scarce commodity, and there is no 
expectation of any early improvement in 
this position. Steel is a heavy coal user, 
needing roughly 2 tons of coal to make 
1 ton of steel, so that it is not surprising to 
find that reinforced concrete structures 
tend to be the most economical where coal 
and timber usage is concerned. 

The still greater material economies 
latent in pre-stressed reinforced concrete 
have to be developed, for here it would 
seem is a potential coal and timber saver of 
the highest order. The problem will be to 
reduce the labour requirements to practical 
limits, and this will essentially be a pro- 
duction problem. 

When considering the labour require- 
ment, there is a significant trend in evidence. 
Labour tends to be slow in coming forward 
for the heavier and dirtier tasks. Is it sur- 
prising to find that men are not enthusi- 
astic about carrying bricks in hods up 
ladders? The same tendency is found in the 
materials manufacturing industry as well 
as in the constructional field. This means 
that the machine is likely to become in- 
creasingly important, and, willy nilly, this 
portends a _ radical transformation in 
technique, as has occurred in every industry 
when the machine has reached its full 
development. 

The machine is first introduced because 
it can perform tasks quickly and easily 
which call for considerable physical exer- 
tion on the part of human beings. The 
machines delve, hoist, shift, cut, plane, saw, 
hammer, press and grind, and do not get 
tired in doing these things. In fact at the 
end of the day when their oil is nicely warm 
they tend to be going at their best. 

In addition, however, to doing quickly 
heavy work the machine has another unique 
characteristic which is at least as im- 
portant, and even more significant ulti- 
mately in terms of its effects on industry. 
The machine can usually work more 
accurately and to finer dimensional limits 
than can be achieved by the equivalent 
manual process. Within the limits for which 
it is designed the machine cannot be in- 
accurate. This higher degree of accuracy 
can be an enormous labour saver. Com- 
ponents fit together with the minimum of 
fuss and bother, and they do not have to be 
scraped, filed, chipped or otherwise ad- 
justed. There are other useful features. 
When the idea of dimensional accuracy is 
introduced, as it must be with the machine, 
it is possible to make bits and pieces at 
widely separated localities with the cer- 
tainty that they will fit when brought to- 
gether for the first time at another place. 

The effect of the general introduction of 
the machine into an industry has always 
been to increase the output for a given 
effort in man-power and ultimately to re- 
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duce significantly the cost, so that the pro- 
duct becomes available to a much wider 
circle than would otherwise be possible. 
Imagine what an Austin 8 would cost if it 
were made entirely by hand! We see the be- 
ginnings of the mechanization of manu- 
facture of building components in such 
things as ready-made joinery, metal win- 
dows and certain articles of equipment. In 
some of the new methods of construction 
for permanent houses we have examples of 
components for the main shell made accur- 
ately by mechanized processes which go 
together swiftly and easily on the site. 

There is no reason why such processes 
should not be used for the manufacture of 
structural components for schools, pro- 
vided always that the multitude of authori- 
ties will put their heads together in order to 
create a sufficient market over which the 
costs of mechanization can be spread. If 
only a few schools are wanted, it is clearly 
impossible to do much in this direction. If 
the programme is a large one, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that great econo- 
mies in effort and cost are possible. 

It is my opinion that major economies in 
man-power will come only as the result of 
the wider use of the machine and the manu- 
facture of tailor-made components to high 
standards of dimensional accuracy. I be- 
lieve that in a very short time it should be 
possible to double the output of building 
for a given amount of human effort, and in 
experiments carried out by the Ministry 
of Works on new methods of housing there 
is proof of this. The economy in physical 
effort, however, can be obtained only by 
dint of a great deal of intensive brainwork 
in the co-ordination of the dimensions of 
all the bits and pieces which go to make up 
a building. In effect, this is a three-dimen- 
sional jig-saw, and a very interesting 
puzzle for those who can grapple with it. 
We have standards of quality and standards 
of dimensions for a wide range and variety 
of materials and components, and so far as 
they go they are excellent; unfortunately, 
however, the tendency is for each standard 
to be self-contained and rarely to be 
associated or co-ordinated with the other 
elements which go to the making of a 
building. To derive the full benefit from the 
idea of standardization it would be 
necessary to have a general framework into 
which individual standards could be fitted. 
A wide range is permissible within the 
framework of a system of standardization. 
It is necessary or useful to standardize only 
those dimensions which affect the fitting 
into position or coupling up of a material 
or component. 

No mention has been made of revolu- 
tionary new materials which make all 
things possible, because there are not any 
such materials. The present is a time of 
great stringency and difficulty, with a need 
to stretch out the national resources to 
their utmost. To double the output of build- 
ings for a given expenditure of effort in 
quite a short time is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. There are new 
machines, new techniques and new ideas 
which can be used, but it remains to be 
seen whether a very old and conservative 


industry such as ours can bring itself to tie 
point of using them. If not, the country will 
have to be content with fewer, worse aid 
more expensive buildings. 


DISCUSSION 

The President, as he would be obliged to 
leave before the end of the meeting, said 1¢e 
would like to express his sincere thanks to 
all those who had contributed towards the 
success of the Conference, including, of 
course, Mr. Fitzmaurice, whose very inter- 
esting paper had just been read. He would 
like especially to congratulate all those w10 
had sent contributions to the exhibition, 
and those who had arranged it. It was 
small, but the quality of it was good, and 
it was but the forerunner of a larger exhibi- 
tion which it was hoped to hold in the 
Institute in the spring, when it was ex- 
pected that there would be a number of 
exhibits from the Continent. To all those 
responsible for the exhibition and the Con- 
ference he tendered not only his own 
thanks but the thanks of everyone present, 
and he would wish to include the staff of 
the Institute, without whose services the 
functions of the Institute would fall very 
flat. 

The important subject of school design 
was being carefully watched within the 
Institute by a study group. It was one of 
the most important of their future works, 
and they could not afford to let it go its 
own way; it must be directed with ability, 
with sound knowledge and with the ex- 
perience gained in the past. That experi- 
ence might help them to know some of the 
things which they ought to do, and prob- 
ably many of the things which they ought 
not to do. 


The President then left the meeting, and 
the chair was taken by Mr. C. G. Stillman, 
Vice-President. 


Mr. D. L. Medd [A] expressed his strong 
belief in everything that Mr. Fitzmaurice 
had said. It affected, he remarked, every 
architect who was designing schools. In the 
Architect’s Department of the Hertford- 
shire County Council they had been en- 
gaged on the problem of trying to build 
schools in present-day conditions, and, 
having made a very rapid analysis of the 
position regarding labour and materials, 
they seemed to have arrived at the con- 
clusions which Mr. Fitzmaurice had put 
forward in his lecture. The architect was 
faced with a building industry in which 
skilled labour was becoming more and more 
difficult to get, and with a shortage of the 
materials which were usually dealt with 
by site labour, and was more and more 
being forced to the factory to obtain the 
component parts with which to build. It 
was probably an inevitable social tendency 
that skilled men would wish to give up 
dirty jobs and to work in factories, and 
therefore architects would have to organize 
their work in new ways to cope with those 
conditions. 

If architects were going to get their com- 
ponent parts economically from factories 
they would have to get them in fairly large 
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nuribers, and would have to formulate 
fai:!y large programmes. It was going to be 
mec and more difficult in future economic- 
ally to build a single building here and 
thee; the programme would have to be 
or: nized in such a way that there would 
be .rom eight to ten, or even from twenty 
to ‘hirty similar types of building on the 
prc 2ramme at one time. That meant that 
the architect would have to go to the jobs 
ins cad of waiting for the jobs to come to 
him. in order to organize his department 
or office. Architects would probably have 
to \.ork in teams, instead of as individuals 
on individual buildings. They would have 
to (o an enormous amount of standardiza- 
tio of the parts from the factory. 

fhe last thing in the world that archi- 
tec\s wanted was standardized architecture, 
because there was so many variable condi- 
tions, but therein lay the crux of the design 
problem of the architect today; on the one 
hand there was the inevitable necessity for 
the standardization of factory components, 
and on the other hand there was the abso- 
lute necessity of meeting varying require- 
ments. The architect had to produce varied, 
interesting and beautiful results with 
highly standardized components. 

In his own department they had made a 
rough-and-ready attack on the problem. 
They had been fortunate in being able to 
formulate a fairly large building pro- 
gramme, and they had got some type of 
prototype up, which was very crude. It was 
obvious to them that the architect had to 
work very closely with the engineers. 


Mr. Fitzmaurice then replied to a number 
of questions. Asked what tonnage of coal 
was necessary to produce (a) a house of 
traditional construction, and (6) a house 
of non-traditional construction, he said 
that for the house of traditional construc- 
tion the amount of coal required depended 
very largely on whether the more econo- 
mical type or the more expensive type of 
brick was used. With the Fletton brick, 
which was a small user of coal, about 15 
tons of coal would be required per house; 
with the other type 25 tons would be neces- 
sary per house. The figure for the non- 
traditional type of construction should 
normally be somewhere near the lower limit 
9 the Fletton brick, or possibly slightly 
ess. 

Asked whether the saving in man-hours 
and coal effected by machinery took 
account of the man-hours and coal re- 
quired to produce the machines, he said 
that that was a very relevant question. So 
far as it was possible to do so, account had 
been taken of that in the very rough 
figures which he had given, but it was an 
extremely complicated matter. By and 
large, however, it was almost certain that 
even when account was taken of the man- 
hours and coal required to make the 
machines themselves, there would be an 
enormous credit balance. The hampering 
factor, of course, was the cost and the 
difficulty of keeping the machines running 
cont nuously. 

One questioner suggested that if coal was 
Tegarded as the basic consideration, the 
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logical conclusion seemed to be to find 
materials which in their raw state were as 
near as possible to the finished products. 
Stone and marble seemed to be the classic 
examples of this, and it would be inter- 
esting to know why they were so expensive 
compared with brick. Moreover, if so much 
coal was required to make bricks, why not 
build the walls of coal instead of con- 
verting it first into bricks? 


Mr. Fitzmaurice said that that was a 
magnificent question. With regard to stone 
and marble, France was suffering from the 
same hard economic circumstances as our- 
selves, and proposed in her rebuilding pro- 
gramme to use natural stone to a very 
large extent, but the circumstances in this 
country were a little different. We were not 
quite so hard pressed for fuel as was 
France, and we had not the enormous range 
and variety of easily worked and durable 
building stones which France possessed. 
The cost of the stones which we did have 
reflected the large amount of labour re- 
quired in order to use them. It was inter- 
esting that at the present time new machines 
had been developed which converted stone 
very quickly. He had seen a machine 
getting freestone out of a quarry, and it did 
so very quickly indeed, but it was in its 
infancy and kept breaking down. It should 
be possible to get over those teething 
troubles. 

The idea of building walls with coal 
instead of turning the coal into bricks was 
not as silly as it might sound; 0.5 cwt. of 
coal was needed to make a square yard of 
wall. He doubted, however, whether from 
its other properties coal would make an 
ideal walling material! 

Asked whether the standardization of 
building fittings would not tend to prevent 
the introduction of new ideas, he associated 
himself with the remarks made by Mr. 
Medd, who had dealt with that point very 
adequately. 

Asked whether he was satisfied with the 
collection and distribution of the results of 
research, and whether it would not be more 
satisfactory to publish the results of each 
year’s research in one complete volume, he 
said that he was not satisfied with the pre- 
sent position. Those who were engaged in 
research never seemed to have time to 
write it up. The results of each year’s re- 


search were going to be published in one 
complete volume, and that had been done 
before. He used to be at the Building Re- 
search Station, under the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and a 
fairly full account of the year’s work of the 
Building Research Station was given in the 
Annual Report of the Building Research 
Board, which had been published for many 
years, though it lapsed during the war. 
The branch of the Ministry of Works to 
which he belonged, the Chief Scientific 
Advisers Division, had decided to publish 
an Annual Report, and the first report was 
being prepared. 

To the suggestion that there seemed to 
be a large class of machines which did not 
produce greater accuracy than hand 
labour, for instance excavators and bull- 
dozers, he said that these belonged to one 
family of machines, the machines which 
moved things. Almost by definition they 
did not do much in the way of shaping 
materials, and he had been referring to 
machines used for shaping and moulding. 
On the other hand, the machines which 
shifted things called for a higher degree of 
organization of operations than was 
customary, and that might be important; 
it was accuracy in another form. The 
reason for that was that some of the 
machines were very expensive, and one 
could not afford to let them stand idle on 
the site. To keep them working continu- 
ously required a great deal of thought, and 
if the people who used them did not learn 
to organize fairly quickly they would go 
bankrupt. 

Asked what had happened to the pro- 
duction of foamed slag, and whether it was 
obtainable only in the North, he said that 
the production of foamed slag had prob- 
ably been a disappointment to many peo- 
ple. There Were still only two or three 
plants producing it, but they lived in 
hopes. The difficulty was that in order to 
produce foamed slag somebody had to 
make considerable commitments in money 
and plant, and the plant had to be put on 
a restricted site alongside blast furnaces. 
Moreover, certain adjustments might have 
to be made to the melt. When it was sug- 
gested to the ironmaster that it would be a 
magnificent material to produce, the reply 
was ‘That is grand, but what about the 
business? Can you guarantee me any sales?’ 
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London County Council. R. H. Matthew [A], 
Architect to the Council. Nursery school fo 
80 babies on a new housing estate. Level site 
two-thirds acre. First section to be erected, a 
unit for 40 babies with kitchen and staff ac- 
commodation for the whole school. Construc- 
tion: light steel frame and cavity wall panels. 


Walls plastered inside, floors and dadoes of 


lino. Heating: underfloor and ceiling hot water 
panel. Windows: steel, folding and sliding 


Key to Plan 


B. Basins 

Ba Bath 

B.H. Boiler House 

B. & T. Beds and toys 
i. Cupboard 

C.R. Cloakroom 
C..& F, China and Trolley 
cP. Covered Terrace 
D. Drying 

F. Fuel 

F.B. Footbath 

F.W Folding Window 
K. Kitchen 

S Larde1 

La Laundry 

Li Linen 

Ly Lavatory 

N. & I. Nurse and Isolation 
P; Prams 

ee: Paved Courtyard 
PP. Paddling Pool 
P.R. Playroom 

%. Sink 

Sb Sandbox 

S.D. Sliding Doors 
a Staff Lav. 

St Store 

Su Superintendent 
S.¥. Service Yard 
S.R. Staff Room 

Sk Schoolkeeper 


T. & T. Toys and Tools 
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Some Designs 
from the 
Schools 
Exhibition 
Additional designs will be 


reproduced in the January 
number of the JOURNAL 
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Ken County Council. Lyons and Israel [4A] in collaboration with S. H. Loweth [F], County Architect and R. T. Green [F], Deputy Architect in 
Charze of Schools. County Primary School at Orpington Crofton. New Infants’ Department of an existing hutment school. Site, gentle North slope. 


Pla . 240 infants, infant section; ultimate places 350; canteen planned for 350 and will be used by present school. Construction: brick piers and 
pancls tied with continuous concrete beams; roofing bitumen coated metal sheet on light steel beams; floors, asphalte 
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Essex County Council. G. Fairweather and R. F. Jordan [FF]. County 
Architect, H. Conolly [F]. Secondary mixed. Site, 22 acres on the edge of 
an industrial neighbourhood and approached by a quiet lane from a main 
road. To be used also for adult education for which accommodation is not 
yet fully defined. Assembly hall seats 500. Construction: walls and piers‘of 
brick; floors and roofs of proprietary unit construction 


Essex County Council. H. Conolly [F], County Arcmiiect. Section; of 
classroom block, drawn from a model in the exhibition which showed the 
method devised by the architect for obtaining a 5 per cent daylight 
factor in all classrooms in a two-storey school 
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Middlesex County Council. C. G. Stillman [F], 
County Architect. Primary mixed school, two- 
form entry Junior and two-form entry Infants, 
at Edmonton. To serve closely built-up area in 
North London. Level site 4:7 acres; open 
prospect over market gardens to South. Places, 
320 Junior and 240 Infants. A combined dining 
unit connects the two schools. Construction: 
steel portal frame, brick walls and prefabricated 
roof decking surfaced with bitumen felt. Day- 
light factor of classrooms 5 per cent. 
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Nottinghamshire County Council. Bramcote Hill Education Centre 
Beeston. A. W. Roberts [F], County Architect. Left: Secondary 
Modern school for 450 boys. Construction: steel stanchions anc 
trusses at 7 ft. 6 in. centres, 11 in. cavity walls, roofs of wood wool slab 
covered with bituminous felt; internal partitions movable. Pre 
cautions taken against mining subsidence. Below: layout plan of th 
Education Centre. 
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Toe Building Exhibition 


Olympia, 1947 
Part | 


iN 1HESE difficult days events such as the 
Building Exhibition (and the B.I.N.C. 
Congress) tend to be looked on as ther- 
mometers which indicate the general state 
of health of the building industry. This ex- 
hibition opened under circumstances for 
which the description ‘unique’ is an under- 
statement. There are shortages of many 
materials, yet everything produced that is 
exportable is being sent abroad. The 
Government is cutting down capital ex- 
penditure after the total manpower of the 
industry has been boosted up to carry out a 
vast programme of post-war construction. 
The industry faces: considerable unemploy- 
ment, yet there are public bodies, com- 
mercial concerns and individuals eager to 
get building projects going. The Govern- 
ment have been warned that if men are 
directed out of the industry into sheltered 
occupations they will never be got back on 
to the scaffold again; yet trade schools as 
well as schools of architecture are packed 
with students. 

This welter of cross currents in which the 
building industry boat is tossed makes for 
corresponding confusion in direction, bal- 
ing and rowing. Nobody quite knows what 
to do or from which direction the next wave 
will buffet the boat. The prevailing opinion, 
however, is decidedly a gloomy one. 


A Record Attendance 


Under such circumstances one would 
naturally expect a building exhibition to be 
a comparative failure. That it was nothing 
of the sort, that it had a record attendance, 
that it was the best-looking and brightest 
building exhibition yet staged, and that 
exhibitors did a quite surprising volume of 
business just shows that prophecy should 
be numbered among the dangerous trades. 
Why these things were so was just another 
contradiction in a contradictory world. 

After two or three slow days—due pos- 
sibly to the influence of the Royal Wedding 
—attendance suddenly began to increase. 
All day long crowds streamed in and at 
the close 155,250 people had passed the 
turnstiles. Most visitors were connected 
with the industry in some way, but there 
was a higher proportion than usual of 
general public, including youths, which 
seems to argue a growing public interest in 
building and a real keenness in the coming 
craftsman. One astonishing sight was a 
Saturday afternoon queue of people 
anxious to spend guineas on A.BS. 
Tombola tickets. The R.I.B.A. Club was 
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The stand of the Aluminium Development Association designed by 
Mr. R. Lynn Chadwick 


used far more than at any earlier exhibition 
and there was often a shortage of chairs at 
teatime. 


Why It Succeeded 


Most exhibitors reported great interest 
in their products and much more real busi- 
ness than they had anticipated. Firms 
whose main production was booked up 
for two or three years ahead, in many cases 
did excellent business in off-the-ration side- 
lines, particularly those which circumvented 
the scarcity and high price of such things as 
timber and linseed oil. Nevertheless it seems 
that the chief drawing power of the exhibi- 
tion lay in the opportunity it gave to see new 
things which one had heard or read about. 
Seeing the actual thing and being able to ask 
those awkward questions which are a tradi- 
tion among architects and craftsmen is 
more satisfying than reading a_ technical 
article however well written and illustrated. 

There were no startlingly revolutionary 
materials or processes on view, though 
some new ideas or embryonic developments 
were to be found on almost every stand. 
What chiefly differentiates this exhibition 
from its immediate predecessor in the dim 
past of 1938 is that many things which 
were then novelties are now accepted prac- 
tice. In 1938 vibration of concrete was still 
a rarity not only on the job but alsoin the 
cast concrete products industry; today it is 
a commonplace; power hané ‘tools, resin- 
bonded plywood and synthetic paints (i.e. 
without linseed oil) were items of technical 
‘news’ in 1938. Thermal insulation and 
efficient solid fuel appliances in 1938 cried 
in a wilderness of cheap coal; today we 
babble of U-values and convection heating. 


The Search for ‘News’ 

The R.1.B.A. JOURNAL does not attempt to 
report the exhibition fully, if only because 
that is the function of the catalogue. We 
have tried rather to seek out those pro- 
gressive ideas which catch the attention of 
the imaginative technician who is always 
seeking better ways of solving perennial 
problems. In so doing we inevitably neglect 
many leading firms in the industry who 
steadily market high-class products in their 
own fields: this series of notes is for 
the connoisseur of ideas in design, con- 
struction and equipment and not a group of 
‘trade write-ups’. Nor do we claim to have 
nosed out all the new things which were to 
be found in the exhibition. In some cases 
exhibitors did not want their developments 





written about yet; the managing director of 
one famous firm remarked: ‘I cannot cope 
with either the orders or the inquiries as it 
is; your writing about this thing of ours 
would only add to my troubles.’ 

Looking at the exhibition in general the 
thought struck us that such arbitrary terms 
as ‘traditional’, ‘non-traditional’, ‘syn- 
thetic’ and ‘prefabricated’ will soon have 
to be abandoned because they are becoming 
meaningless. For example, can _plaster- 
board be rightly called a synthetic material? 
Is the sand-lime brick a traditional 
material? Will not post and panel vibrated 
concrete construction with fibreglass ther- 
mal insulation soon become an accepted 
tradition in building? The boundary be- 
tween ‘traditional’ and ‘non-traditional’ 
was always hazy; today there is nothing 
that can be called a boundary. Even old 
materials take on new forms. Copper pipe 
is older than the Romans, but soft copper 
pipe that can be handled like lead pipe is 
new. Bricks antedate Babylon, but the 
astonishing reinforced brick beam which 
ran the whole length of the London Brick 
Company's stand represents a new con- 
structional technique and therefore a new 
design form. 


Stand Design 


Before discussing the new ideas found in 
the exhibition, reference should be made 
to the growth in the practice of employing 
architects to design exhibition stands. 
These reached an unusually high level of 
design and were noteworthy for the 
abandonment of the old ‘proscenium arch’ 
type: they showed a real appreciation of 
the design qualities inherent in common 
materials and in ‘bits’ of construction as 
well as an understanding of how to show 
off good things. We illustrate a few, taken 
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The stand ot Messrs. Ascot Gas Water Heaters, 
Ltd., designed by Arcon 
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The stand of the Copper Development Associa- 
tion designed by Mr. A. L. McMullen [A] 


oat 


entirely at random, thereby running some 
risk of invidiousness. 


Daylighting of Shop Windows 

The heavy casualties caused by bomb 
blast among plate glass shop windows 
revealed that the replaced small panes 
were often better in effect than the original 
large sheets. In a small model Messrs. 


Pilkingtons showed a logical follow-up of 


this historical fact. With the eyeline of the 
person standing in the street at a maximum 
height of 5 ft. 6 in. there is nothing gained 
by having plate glass above about 6 ft. 6 in. 
to 8 ft. A stallboard about 1 ft. 6 in. high 
sets the lower limit of the pane. With a 
ground floor height of 10 ft. to 12 ft. there 
is space above the plate glass pane for a 
transome light about 3 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height. If this transome light is filled with 
prismatic glass, the interior of the display 
space is more evenly lit with daylight 
from an angle of about 30 degrees from 
the vertical (i.e. the sky above the street). 
The model showed two comparable shop 
fronts, one with prismatic glass and one 
without, and the difference in lighting was 
quite astonishing. These points are illus- 
trated in the section below. 


External Paints 

The increased popularity of colour- 
washed brick and concrete walls, specially 
in housing, brings up for consideration by 
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Diagrammatic section showing a use for pris- 
matic glass in shop windows (Messrs. Pilkington 
Bros.) 
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The stand of the Zinc Development Associa- 
tion designed by Mr. Hugh Casson [A] 


architects responsible for maintenance the 
question of relative costs of labour and 
materials in this work. When labour was 
cheap and plentiful the annual or biennial 
coat of distemper or even whitewash took 
a lot of beating. Today with the labour cost 
relatively far higher, we have reached a 
state of things in which the more expensive 
external paints which last 10 years or 
more become well worth consideration on 
grounds of cost alone. Without daring to 
attempt to assess their relative merits, we 
can draw attention to Silexine, which has a 
long reputation for good service, Ellicem, 
marketed by the Adamite Company Ltd., 
which both ‘breathes’ and has water re- 
pellent characteristics, and the well-known 
Snowcem of the Cement Marketing Com- 
pany Ltd. Housing architects would do 
well to make a close study of these materials 
over several years; it by no means follows 
that the paint which costs least per gallon 
will prove the cheapest over a long period 
of years. 


Wetting Agents 

For a long time chemists have been busy 
trying to evolve something that will make 
concrete mixes workable without reduction 
of strength through excess water. It is com- 
mon knowledge in these days of slump 
tests that maximum strength and minimum 
shrinkage of concrete is obtained with a 
stiff, dry mix. I.C.I. have now produced 
two compounds—Lissapol N., which makes 
a relatively dry mix workable, and Lubol N. 
which facilitates the pumping of wet con- 
crete. B.R.S. is doing a considerable amount 
of research on wetting agents generally. 

Other chemical compounds produced by 
I.C.I. which have specialized use in build- 
ing are foaming agents for concrete, one of 
which is used in the wall concrete of the 
aluminium bungalow. Another is a grease 
remover for concrete floors. But fluids in 
cans and bottles are only a part of the range 
of I.C.I. products used in building. They 
make an extruded ribbed aluminium scaf- 
fold plank, copper expansion joints and 
wall ties, laminated sheet materials incor- 
porating synthetic resins suitable for a wide 
range of purposes and a host of things 
which support, cover, strengthen, harden 
and even disrupt (e.g. explosives) elements 
of building. 


Copper 
Rhodesian supplies of copper have 
brought into general use a material which 
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The stand of B. Finch 
by Arcon 


& Co., 


well within living memory was something 
of a luxury in building. The Copper 
Development Association made the best 
of this in a model house which showed the 
present day multifarious uses of copper in 
flashings, dampcourses, weatheriiigs, 
plumbing, etc. They had a copper flushing 





cistern which they said was no more ex- | 
pensive than the cast iron cistern, a sheet | 
metal sink or basin trap made of iwo | 


pressed sheets soldered together which. is 
much cheaper than the old brass trap, and, 
finally, an experimental pipe joint which is 
neither soldered nor grip type; the two pipe 
ends are merely pushed into a connector 
by a special tool which exerts powerful 
leverage thereby flattening rubber rings 
which are sunk inside the connector. 
The Broderick copper-surfaced roof, 
which represents a piece of teamwork be- 
tween the Tentest Fibreboard Company 
and the Timber Development Association, 
was one of the items which architects had 
read about and which could be seen for the 
first time. As reported in the April 1947 
JOURNAL this is essentially a roof of light 
trusses, 1 in. fibreboard deck and sheet 
copper surfacing. We discussed its finer 
points with its designer and came to the 
conclusion that it is at its best and most 
economical in straight gable-ended runs 
of roof. It has the merit of being able to do 
without support from partitions, and in 
houses will leave a useful proportion of 





your 1.6 standards of timber for other pur- | 
poses. Its thermal insulation is, of course, | 


very high. It represents something rather 


new in roof slope for houses. Its 15 degree | 


pitch seems to demand good overhangs at 
eaves and gable on rectangular blocks ot 
building—a sort of flattish projecting lid on 
a box. 


Tiling 


attempt to erect buildings meant to have a 
very long life, because conditions and ways 
of living may change; in fact, we should 
guide our T-squares on the principle of an 
acceptable impermanence. And yet the 
question is asked, is it better to spend more 
at the beginning in order to save expense In 
upkeep, and in considering a material the 
architect wants to know if it will last. [fa 


It has been argued that we should not 


| 


building is to be impermanent, how much | 
shorter-lived should be anything in the | 


nature of information, or poster panels on 
or in a building. Messrs. Carter, however, 
have provided for those who want it 4 
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The Silva urinal with self-contained cistern 


method of panel display in which the ele- 
ments of the design are done in shaped 
tiles, on the jig-saw principle, so that the 
outlines of the design do not run across the 
joints, and the artist’s intention is seen with- 
out distraction. Messrs. Carter have also 
given thought to colour references and 
showed a chart in which available tints are 
grouped, so that tint Al is followed by its 
nearest, A2, thus making reference easier. 
They also intend to refer to their tiles as 
exterior and interior, as another advance 
towards simplification. Their terracotta 
shaped surrounds for stanchions were a 
change from the usual concrete. The stand 
was designed to show the texture of the 
various products, so that the different 
effects of glazed, unglazed, terracotta and 
so on, could be compared. Examples of 
glazed patterns applied to unglazed tiles 
showed possibilities. ‘ 
Walling Possibilities 

_ Walling generally can now be carried out 
in so many well-known ways that new 
ideas are in the realm of details rather than 
of principles, but the Cotswold sand- 
faced Phorpres brick of the London Brick 
Company adds a new and pleasing member 
to the existing range, and the Sussex and 
Dorking United Brick Company showed a 
method of coping a wall with a water- 
Shedding saddle-back coping, shaped to 
unequal angles, that has been adopted by 
the L.C.C, Thermal theories threaten that 
old favourite, the 11 in. cavity brick wall; 
one adversary is the Casco concrete walling 
block, with its sloping external face lipping 
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over the block below, which gives weather- 
ing with an effect of horizontality usually 
associated with weather-boarding. Its name 
Dri-crete is meant to indicate that it is a 
mortarless construction, the vertical joints 
being sealed with mastic. The Cambridge 
Artificial Stone Company are responsible 
for this product, and they claim that its 
thermal insulation value is better than that 
of the 11 in. cavity wall. 

Another rival to the 11 in. wall is the 
Phorpres rug face clay building block, full 
of cavities and shaped to resist penetration 
of damp. As the dimensions are 9 in. by 
6 in. by 53 in. these blocks will marry in 
with brick construction, and can be 
handled with one hand, so that the opera- 
tive can use the other for his trowel work, 
thus saving time. Firms dealing with in situ 
concrete walling seemed to aim at con- 
venient shutter work, and the Foamed Slag 
Producers’ Federation, Ltd. showed a 
simply-constructed wood former box with 
hinged ends, so that after an 18 in. by 9 in. 
by 9 in. box had been filled the ends could 
be opened and laid in line with the block just 
cast, allowing a continuation of the process 
while the first casting was still green and so 
giving a more or less homogeneous wall; 
temporary wood blocks forming a shoulder 
do away with a straight vertical joint. 


Water Heaters 


‘The house without a kettle’ said the 
Ascot leaflet which described a small sink 
heater which gives warm, hot or boiling 
water by turning a lever. One warms the 
teapot with hot water, empties it, puts in 
the tea and places the pot under the outlet 
again with the lever turned to boiling— 
much quicker and less troublesome than 
the usual procedure. The same firm has 
also just produced a special Ascot heater 
for use with bottled methane gas. This has 
meant much research in the production of a 
special burner. The heater is intended 
mainly for the export market. The recently 
launched De La Rue heater was also on 
view in a stand for which the firm ran an 
architectural competition. 


Gadgets 


This word is not used here in any deroga- 
tory sense, but is meant to cover various 
ingenious devices and improvements that 
are not exactly—well, anything else. There 
were many of them at the exhibition, and 
description will not follow any orderly 
sequence. Associated Clay Industries Ltd. 
showed a urinal stall incorporating the 
cistern in a space at the top of the stall, the 
cover being fixed with a special-headed 
screw. This urinal is therefore freed from 
the attentions children often give to the 
usual exposed cistern and sparge pipe. The 
fitment is of very neat appearance, and is 
called the Silva stall urinal. While on that 
subject, Shires and Company Ltd. showed 
w.c. cisterns in moulded plastic, which 
should be proof against corrosion and 
deterioration. Rawlings Bros. Ltd. had a 
w.c. set with an ordinary flush pipe and an 
additional one, of small diameter, which 
discharges on the trap, where out-of-sight 
soiling often occurs. 





The Ascot heater which gives warm, hot or 
boiling water 


The baths on exhibit were attractive, and 
Coa Products evidently thought of the con- 
tractor when they put adjustable feet on 
their pressed steel vitreous enamelled bath, 
and provided easily erected curved panels 
with knee and toe space. I.C.I. showed a 
lavatory basin made in plastic, and Messrs. 
Adamsez Ltd. exhibited a basin for schools, 
designed by two A.R.I.B.A.s. There were 
many sanitary fittings on view at the exhibi- 
tion, coloured ones being in the majority, 
and the available tints were more attractive 
than they used to be. 

Baths and basins suggest hot and cold 
water services, now so neatly housed in a 
pre-made shaft unit; this tendency to sim- 
plification and compactness has evidently 
inspired Messrs. Elsy and Gibbons Ltd. 
to make the Elson combination, a copper 
unit comprising an indirect cylinder, feed 
and expansion tank, all under one roof, as 
it were. Then there is the Holden Frost 
Protector, which is a tube inserted into the 
cold water tank, as a branch from the ex- 
pansion pipe; this tube has a hole in it 
normally covered by a bi-metal strip which, 
when the water gets low in temperature 
arches away from the hole and so allows 
warm water from the expansion pipe to 
enter the cistern and keep it from freezing. 
British National Electrics Ltd. showed their 
Charlton twin electric hot water cylinder 
with an upper and lower bank of immersion 
heaters, giving—top—6 gallons always hot, 
and the whole cylinder heated if both 
banks are switched on. 

Comfortable heat conditions are well to 
the front in everyone’s mind these days, and 
several firms showed the latest appliances. 
There were at least two examples of the 
general tendency towards compactness; 
Ideal Boilers and Radiators have intro- 
duced their Firerad in which a gas, or 
electric, fire is built into a hot water 
radiator, so that background heat can be 
supplemented by ‘topping up’ by the same 
fitment. Another exhibit was the Dimplex 
electric radiator, oil-filled, thermostatically 
controlled, and portable; it can be had in 
4 and 1 kw ratings. 

To be continued 
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THE CONGRESS organized by the Building 
Industries National Council at Folkestone 
from 17 to 19 November was attended by 
550 delegates and evoked several inter- 
esting papers and profitable discussions on 
the present state of the building industry. 
There was a representative attendance of 
architects, surveyors and operatives, though 
there were rather fewer contractors than at 
earlier Congresses. It had been decided this 
year not to invite a Minister of the Crown 
for, as one speaker remarked, ‘they were 
inclined to take up too much time saying 
too little’. The four Sessions were con- 
cerned with ‘The Present Position’, ‘What 
Lies Ahead’, ‘Research and Training’ and 
‘Problems of Organization’. Unfortunately, 
we have not space to do more than report 
certain of the more important items from 
the individual papers. 

Mr. C. H. Walker [ZL], Director of 
Housing, the London County Council, in 
discussing the present position of housing, 
said that he had been impressed with the 
lethargy which appeared recently to have 
affected the operatives, though he recog- 
nized that the compelling need for victory 
of the war years was now absent. Output 
was well below pre-war level, though 
agreement might be lacking as to whether 
the deficiency was of the order of 25 per 
cent or 50 per cent. Whatever the figure the 
fact was incontrovertible. He had great 


hopes that the newly agreed programme of 


incentives would restore the situation. He 
thought also that conservativism with re- 
gard to housing methods was often to the 
prejudice of production. The natural prefer- 
ence for the traditional type of house was 
often accompanied by an extreme suspicion 
of all non-traditional projects. He was per- 


suaded that only by the wider use of 


prefabrication could we quickly achieve 
high scale housing production. Costs also 
were far too high. For £1 worth of pre-war 
work the cost today was £2 14s. In the sub- 
sequent discussion a representative of a 
local authority made the point that if costs 
of housing were too high the only way to re- 
duce them was to goon building more houses. 

Mr. C. G. Stillman [F] speaking on 
schools, also emphasized the importance 
of standardization of planning components 
and he refused to admit that such stand- 


ardization would be to the prejudice of 


good architecture. He thought that the 
limit had been reached in making cuts in 
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fabric costs, and that any further cuts 
would greatly add to the ever-increasing 
burden of maintenance. British Standards 
and Codes of Practice tended to increase 
fabric cost. Though mass produced pre- 
fabrication was not likely to make a sub- 
stantial difference to the cost of the pro- 
gramme as a whole, it would greatly ex- 
pedite production. The principal obstacle 
of progress would be our inability to build 
to the stated requirements of the 1944 Act, 
and the magnitude of these requirements 
could not be reduced appreciably by design 
technique. He felt therefore that the im- 
mediate means for expediting progress 
would be to modify the stated requirements: 
any such modification should however be 
of a temporary character and made the 
subject of review later in the light of pre- 
vailing economic conditions. 

Mr. G. L. Greaves [A], speaking on 
factories, deplored the insistence of the 
bye-laws on permanent forms of construc- 
tion resulting in structures which far out- 
lasted the plant which they housed. In the 
Potteries where he worked enormous 
changes in plant design were at present 
taking place, and one of the problems with 
which manufacturers and architects were 
faced was what to do with the old build- 
ings on which considerable capital had been 
expended. He felt that a factory building 
should be regarded as an enclosure to a 
plant and, as many plants became wholly 
out of date and liable to be scrapped in 
20 to 30 years, that buildings should not be 
designed to exceed that life and the bye- 
laws modified accordingly. The session 
closed with a paper by. Mr. E. H. Ford, 
M.Inst.C.E., on War Damage and Re- 
development. 

The Second Session began with a paper 
presented by Mr. A. W._ Davson, 
F.R.I.C.S., on behalf of the Congress Com- 
mittee, which outlined the general situation 
of the industry. This paper was warmly 
praised by delegates as a very fair and long- 
sighted view of the industry as a whole. 
In view of its importance we print this paper 
in full at the end of our report. 

Mr. R. Coppock [Hon. A] then spoke 
on the labour position after which the 
Congress turned its attention to the availa- 
bility of materials and discussed two papers 
by Mr. P. O. Reece, Technical Director of 
the Timber Development Association, and 
Dr. E. G. West, Technical Director of the 


Aluminium Association. Mr. Reece’s paper 
was mainly concerned with the new design 
of traditional roof construction, which he 
had developed for the purpose of giving 
the maximum economy of timber and the 
utilization of the shorter lengths of soft- 
wood, which tended to be a drug on the 
market. This roof will be fully illustrated 
in the January JOURNAL. Mr. Reece said that 
there was no world shortage of timber no! 
likely to be; the problem was one of dollars 
and coal, the last being the medium of ex- 
change with the Baltic countries from which 
our main soft-wood supplies were normally 
drawn. 

The Third Session, devoted to research 
and training, opened with a paper by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Mace, Head of the Building 
Research Unit, Medical Research Council. 
He outlined the general principles which 
should govern building research. Several 
members subsequently expressed some dis- 
agreement with his views. Mr. Alister G 
Macdonald [F] speaking on ‘The Architect 
and Technical Development’, said that the 
conflict between old-fashioned esthetics 
and new-fangled science continued, but the 
original smoke of battle was clearing away 
and the issues becoming clearer. It was now 
discovered that ewsthetics and science are 
not quite what the protagonists at one time 
thought them to be. It all came down to the 
fact that an architect needed to be trained 
in his most important subject, design, both 
esthetically and scientifically and that he 
ought therefore to keep abreast of all 
technical developments. 

The architect was the agent of the con- 
sumer; the community looked to the archi- 
tect to see that proper buildings were pro- 
vided. If full advantage from the com- 
munity’s point of view was to be taken of 
scientific discoveries and technical progress, 
the designer should not be frustrated in 
what he wished to do because other mem- 
bers of the building team lacked similar 
initiative and progressive working rules. 

Speaking on ‘The Builder and Technical 
Development’, Mr. J. W. Laing made a 
plea for scientific costing. In his view the 
best practical costing system and organiza- 
tion was to divide the scheme (however 
large it might be) into the work of small 
squads and to cost each squad every day. 
Such a system did not entail the clerical 
work which might be supposed; if carried 
out by suitable men and the scheme 
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deve'oped gradually, the cost only repre- 
sent’d about | per cent of the amount spent 
on vages. That was a trifle compared with 
the ncreased efficiency obtained, not to 
men'ion the increased security which the 
builéer had in knowing his labour costs 
from day to day. Mr. J. W. Stevenson, 
Pres dent of the National Federation of 
Buil ling Trades Operatives, speaking of the 
training of operatives, said that the national 
apprenticeship scheme started in 1943 had 
generally been crowned with success. 
There were, however, still too many black 
spots in the country where it was not 
working; one difficulty had been the 
shoriage of both teachers and buildings. 

Sir Thomas Bennett [F] opened the 
Fourth Session devoted to ‘Problems of 
Organization’ by speaking of the question 
of controls from the architect’s point of 
view. He pointed out that the operation of 
controls required the employment of 
technicians, i.e. architects, engineers, and 
surveyors. Every technician approached a 
problem in his own way, and the adjust- 
ments of points of view had not always been 
easy, and there was often in consequence a 
great waste of labour in the preparatory 
work for building. It was quite likely that 
the present procedure was causing the num- 
bers of non-producers in the profession to 
far exceed the producers. This complicated 
machine ought in some way or other to be 
simplified. 

The £10 licence limit came very near the 
canon that law becomes unsound if it 
cannot be enforced. Within limits, ex- 
penditure on buildings was a better outlet 
for surplus money than football pools and 
dog racing. Before the war from 300,000 to 
350,000 men were employed in maintaining 
the country’s buildings; with arrears of 
maintenance and bomb damage it was 
hardly possible to do organized work with 
less than 400,000 to 500,000. It would be 
better to accept this fact and raise the 
licence limit to £50, although this might 
cause difficulties. The use of scarce 
materials should be prohibited except under 
licence. He was convinced that if the £50 
limit had been in existence when the war 
finished most of the small work would now 
have been completed. 

One of the things that mitigated against 
efficiency in architectural administration 
was the fact that many applications for 
licences remained for a long time in sus- 
pense, and when granted had a time limit 
of two months before lapsing. The period 
between application and granting of 
licences should be materially shortened by 
more efficient work on the part of the 
Ministries, and the period before it lapsed 
lengthened. As regards materials, he felt 
that the bottlenecks were far less serious 
than the majority of people imagined; in 
most cases time of delivery could be fore- 
cast. With regard to timber the machinery 
lor getting a licence was often a greater 
bottleneck than obtaining the timber itself. 

He believed that the Ministry of Works 
had licensed 100,000 builders since the war 
ended. adding them to the 81,000 who were 
licensed in 1941. This enormous increase 
was undoubtedly one of the reasons why 
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the building industry appeared to be pro- 
ducing less than the size of its labour force 
would indicate. There were far too many 
employers for the number of men em- 
ployed. Some attempt should be made to 
correct this growth other than the method 
of forcing the less able out of business by 
the operation of economic conditions. 


Mr. Horace W. Langdon, F.R.I.CS., in 
a paper on ‘The Quantity Surveyor’, gave 
a very careful and thorough account of the 
duties and possible uses of the quantity 
surveyor. Mr. Nigel Hannen delivered a 
good paper on ‘The Builder’; and Sir 
Dudley Pryke spoke on “‘Distribution and 
Transport Problems.” 





The General Situation 


A Paper by the Congress Committee of B.I.N.C. 


1. The four main contributors to the 
first session described the work which is 
being done in their respective spheres, what 
has been achieved, the obstacles to progress 
and what must be done if further progress 
is to be achieved in these particular fields 
of work. But the question must obviously 
be asked—in view of the crisis can these 
various types of work proceed? Must not 
the whole building programme be revised? 
In this paper we attempt to sum up the 
general position: the other contributors to 
this session will deal with the special 
problems of labour and materials. 


2. At the time of writing the Govern- 
ment do not seem to have determined 
whether the total building programme is to 
be cut or whether the programme is to be 
re-arranged so as to concentrate on work 
not requiring steel and other scarce 
materials. By the time the Congress meets, 
however, some statement of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions may have been made. If 
so, it is hoped that this paper will serve as a 
useful basis of discussion on what the 
future building policy should be. 


3. The Government have already an- 
nounced that there must be a heavy cut in 
capital expenditure—possibly to the extent 
of £200 million—including building and 
civil engineering. But this does not answer 
the vital question as to whether other 
building work will be permitted in place of 
the work which is stopped or whether there 
is to be widespread unemployment in the 
building industry, followed by the direction 
of the men who become unemployed into 
other industries. 


4. It cannot be denied that this is a time 
of grave emergency and that if it is neces- 
sary to cut capital expenditure and reduce 
the building labour force this must be done. 
But in our view the nature of the crisis is 
such as to require not a reduction in the 
building programmes, but a_ positive 
building effort in support of the economic 
rehabilitation of the country. The crisis, as 
Ministers have been at pains to point out, 
is basically long-term in nature; thus, while 
short-term expedients may be necessary, 
they should as far as possible be without 
detriment to the longer-term considerations. 
The Government’s plans for increasing pro- 
duction and encouraging exports all call 
for a vigorous building programme; this 
may be ‘illustrated under the following 
heads: industrial building, building for 
agriculture, housing, maintenance work. 


Industrial Building 


5. A large building programme under 
this head is essential. The building of power 
stations must continue to receive absolute 
priority for men and materials. The ex- 
pansion of steel production which is envis- 
aged by 1951 will involve the erection of 
new plant and the modernization of 
existing plant, and in this connection a 
considerable amount of building and civil 
engineering work will be necessary. The 
attainment of an increased production of 
manufactured goods will call for an exten- 
sive programme of factory building; in 
many cases the only practicable way to 
modernize a factory and to introduce new 
production lines is to scrap the existing 
buildings and to build afresh. The Board of 
Trade Working Party reports provide a 
mass of evidence on this point, as well as 
showing the need for building work to 
improve working conditions and amenities. 


Building for Agriculture 

6. The Government has already an- 
nounced that housing for agricultural 
workers is to receive priority. But much 
more than new houses will be required. A 
substantial programme of rural public 
works—water, gas, electricity and other 
services—is needed as well as the provision 
of new and modern farm buildings. Nor in 
the long run can the problem of rural 
amenities be overlooked. 


Housing 

7. Although it is likely that the general 
housing programme cannot continue to re- 
ceive the high priority it has been given so 
far, it cannot be entirely overlooked. There 
are still probably 400,000 families who have 
not a separate home of their own or else 
are living in houses which but for the war 
would have been demolished as slums. 
Social considerations apart, the present 
housing situation is a serious limitation 
upon the mobility of labour which is 
necessary to overcome the crisis. 


Maintenance and Repair 


8. No maintenance and repair work has 
been done on many buildings since 1939 
with the result that many buildings will be 
in grave risk of serious deterioration if 
maintenance work is still further restricted. 
Lack of maintenance to domestic property 
will result in a serious loss of amenity and 
in some cases may even endanger health. In 
factories and workplaces maintenance is 
of the highest importance; bright clean 
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surroundings have a direct and often con- 
siderable effect on production. 


9. Thus under these few essential heads 
an enormous programme of building work 
iS necessary, even on the most austere view 
of what the country can afford during the 
next few years. There is much other building 
work requiring to be done, some of it (such 
as schools and hospitals) of a high social 
priority. Not all this work can be done at 
once, and it may be nec2ssary to postpone 
work involving the use of steel and other 
scarce materials, but it will be evident that 
there should be no cutting down of the 
building industry. 

Effects of Cuts on the Industry 

10. It may be argued that in the present 
situation a purely temporary reduction in 
the building programme could be made in 
order to assist the immediate short-term 
export drive. We are convinced that this 
would be disastrous for the efficiency of the 
building industry. The building industry 
is a highly complex organization and the 
effects of any such reduction would be felt 
in a number of directions :— 


(1) A temporary reduction in the labour 
force would have a serious effect on the 
organization of the industry. Even if it were 
certain that the men who left the industry 
would return later, the effect on efficiency 
might be considerable. The successful con- 
tractor knows that a high rate of production 
depends to a large extent on the employ- 
ment of well-tried and balanced teams of 
operatives. One of the causes of the reduced 
output today lies in the fact that many of 
these teams were broken up during the war 
and that it takes time to reconstitute them. 
The industry can scarcely afford a repetition 
of war-time experience in this respect, just 
as it is beginning to get back into its stride. 
(2) It is probable that if a large number of 
men are forced to leave the industry now, 
they will leave it for good. The industry has 
had an unhappy reputation for slumps and 
another slump would undoubtedly further 
harm that reputation. 


(3) There is also the probability that a re- 
duction in the labour force would have an 
unfavourable effect on materials supplies. 
Some of the materials industries might be 
able to maintain full employment by con- 
centrating on exports, but others, e.g. 


bricks and c2ment, would be forced to shut 
down productive capacity and would have 
difficulty in starting up again. In his 
speech to last year’s Congress, Mr. Ionides, 
the Secretary of the National Council of 
Building Material Producers, pointed out 
the difficulty which the highly mechanized 
materials industries had in expanding pro- 
duction after the war to keep pace with the 
rapid growth in the building labour force. 
(4) It is also necessary to consider the effect 
of such conditions on recruitment to the 
building professions and trades. Already in 
consequencz2 of the anticipated effects of the 
economic crisis some professional firms are 
finding it necessary to dispense with staff. 
The industry is not likely to be able to 
attract to the professional, supervisory 
or operative grades a sufficient number of 
men of the right type if it is once again to be 
subject to a slump. There are at the moment 
barely sufficient trainees and apprentices 
to fill the gaps caused by the war and to 
provide the nucleus of youth essential to a 
great industry. They must be encouraged 
and absorbed into really good teams and 
not allowed to drift away from the industry. 


11. For these reasons it is imperative in 
the national interest that the building in- 
dustry should be maintained at a high level 
of activity. On the other hand some re- 
arrangement of the programme to avoid 
the use of steel and other scarce materials 
and to concentrate on projects essential to 
restoring the country’s economic position 
is necessary. We suggest below some of the 
steps we consider essential to the successful 
carrying out of this new national building 
programme. 


12. A greatly increased supply of mate- 
rials will be necessary if this programme is 
to be carried out. The present building and 
civil engineering labour force is probably 
well over 90 per cent of the 1939 figure, but 
materials production falls far short of this 
level. The following percentages show the 
average production over the last three 
months for which statistics are available in 
terms of the average pre-war production:— 


Bricks ae ni m ate 60.6 
Salt Glazed Pipes and Conduits . . 62.9 
Clay and Concrete Roof Tiles 62.0 
Plaster (gypseous) . . 74.1 
Plasterboard 129.8 
Cement 102.9 


These figures show that with the ex. 
ception of plasterboard and cement the 
essential materials for building are being 
manufactured in amounts far below ‘he 
pre-war production. In the case of plas:er- 
board the increased output is undoubtedly 
offset to a considerable extent by the 
diminished supply of plaster. With regard 
to cement, although production is nearly as 
high as pre-war, there is none the less a 
widespread shortage—due in part at Icast 
to the increased use of cement in substitu- 
tion for other materials. It will be obvious 
from these facts that the supply of materials 
is insufficient to enable the present head of 
labour to maintain full production. 

The required increased production of 
building materials may be difficult to 
achieve in view of the coal shortage and the 
claims of the export industries. But if the 
industry is recognized as an essential national 
industry with a vital part to play in the 
economic ‘Battle of Britain,’ then an ade- 
quate supply of materials must be provided. 


Research and Development 

13. Greater attention should be given 
to the economical use of materials. The 
industry as a whole must organize itself to 
take full advantage of these developments 
and to secure the benefits of research in 
other directions also. The possibilities of 
variations in design and construction to 
overcome the shortages in materials 
should be explored. 


Importance of the Team 

14. Efficient and economic building de- 
pends on the employment of proper teams 
of operatives. During the war this fact was 
overlooked, but under our present condi- 
tions it is vital, and the building up of suit- 
able teams should be encouraged. If the 
Government come to the conclusion that, 
in spite of the considerations set out in 
this paper, the emergency is so grave that 
some reduction of the industry cannot be 
avoided, this concentration should be 
carried out in such a way as to preserve the 
existing teams. There are plenty of firms 
today called builders with no real record 
of service, and operatives may be found 
who never stay for long in a team. Concen- 
tration should be so devised as to dispense 
with these rather than to break up well- 
tried and efficient teams. 


Drawings by John D. Cordwell [4] 
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C orrespondence 


IM! LUVATION 


Sir, -We have read with great interest 
you, article on the new school now being 
asse nbled at Stevenage, and welcome par- 
ticu'arly the architects’ solution to the 
pro! lem of changes of level within the plan. 
This has been a trouble to architects for 
many years, and we are glad to note that 
it his now been ‘overcome by steps’. 
Your readers may be interested to note 
that at this station we are now working on 
a project designed to resist impluvation. 
The problem of rain penetration has caused 
alot of trouble to our profession from time 
to time, and it is hoped that our efforts will 
in the future enable this difficulty to be 
overcome by roofs. It is anticipated that 
this feature (now beyond the experimental 
stage) will reduce the moisture content 
within the building area to a marked 
degree. —Yours faithfully, 
THE STATIONMASTER 


Parapluvial Research Station, 
21 Coram Street, W.C.1. 


To the Stationmaster P.R.S., 
Dear Sir,—Your letter of 5 November gave 
great pleasure to the editorial staff, who 
acknowledge the implication that in spite of 
keeping the closest watch on their pens, they 
are liable to slide into Civil Service jargon. 
It would therefore seem to appear that the 
problem of avoiding the excessive use of 
jargon in technical documents is one which 
should receive the earnest attention of those 
responsible for the drafting or other pre- 
paration of such documents.—Yours, etc., 
EDITOR 


TECHNICAL ADVANCES 


Sir,—Struggling gallantly to keep abreast 
of modern developments, I had thrust upon 


me the other day a sample of squashed 
straw. This material, like others of the 
same kind, is ideal for covering Functional 
Requirements, and if secured with haywire 
is guaranteed to produce the best archi- 
tecture. 

In the old days they had none of these 
advantages.—Y ours faithfully, 

C. G. JACOBS [4] 

Sherborne, Dorset. 


To C. G. Jacobs, Esq., 

Dear Sir,—It is good of you to bring to the 
notice of other members the epoch-making 
development of squashed straw. It is sur- 
prising that no-one has thought before of the 
simple device of securing it with haywire 
binding.— Yours, etc., EDITOR 


Sir,—An even more up-to-date develop- 
ment than squashed straw is the impending 
use of vibrated coal-dust for glazing. This 
is manufactured at high temperatures and 
blood pressures by plastic planners with 
expanded heads, and is expected to solve 
the problem of sun glare in schools.— 
Yours faithfully, C. G. JACOBS [A] 


To C. G. Jacobs, Esq., 

Dear Sir,—You will find a full technical 
description of the substance to which you 
refer in your letter of 30 November in Pro- 
fessor Isambard Fluxionary’s paper, ‘Some 
notes on fundamental research into the pro- 
perties of carbonaceous optico-chemical 
glanduliferous glazicretion’ published in the 
GAZETTE DE MATAOTECHNIE for March 1947. 
Professor Fluxionary makes special mention 
of your point that high blood pressures in the 
supradolichocephalic operatives is essential 
to successful production of the substance, 
hence his insistence on the use of the term 
‘glanduliferous’ which denotes in the finished 
substance the presence of organological, 
orthoclastic nodosities. The Professor adds 
that on no account should the operatives be 
dehydrated nor should their strabismic index 


be less than 0.77732 per sq. metre per 
degree C.—Yours, etc. EDITOR 
P.S.—Have you an Oxford Dictionary—we 
have. 


Sir,—I was, of course, aware of the Paper 
you mention, in every aspect except its 
meaning, which owing to the lack of an 
Oxford, or any dictionary, still escapes me. 

Strangely enough, I have just had a letter 
from an old friend of mine, Professor 
Prune, on the same subject which might be 
of interest. He says: . This splendid 
ideological substance is to be known by the 
trade name of SHINEWELL. Is it not apt? 
It is of a transparently pink shade, very 
beautiful in its smooth, complacent sur- 
faces, in which the aesthetic-personnel of 
the future will see itself reflected to its own 
complete self-satisfaction. It is imperme- 
able to sound, atmospheric moisture- 
conditions, nuclear fission, and sense. I see 
a wonderful future for it in multi-storied 
flats for the proletariat, probably parabo- 
loidal. In magnificent contrast will be acres 
and acres of one-storied schools, of a 
deeper shade of pink. Thus monotony is 
avoided and an Architecture achieved. If 
only they knew it, people can only fulfil 
their proper destiny in SHINEWELL struc- 
tures. They must be made to know it.. .” 

I must admit to being stirred by this 
lyrical enthusiasm, and reconciled to the 
inevitable future. Yours faithfully, 

Cc. G. JAcoss [A] 

P.S.—I regret to have to inform you that 
I am obliged to conform to the new Scale 
of Fees in force since 1 December, and 
must therefore charge 13s. 4d. instead of 
6s. 8d. for my letters in future. 


To C. G. Jacobs, Esq. 
Dear Sir, 
I pass.—Editor. 


This correspondence is now closed— 
firmly.—Ed. 





Book Reviews 


Concerning Town Planning, by Le Corbusier, 
pseud. Transn. by Clive Entwistle of Propos 
durbanisme, 1946. pp. 127. text illus. 
Architectural Press. 1947. 10s. 6d. 

In this little book, of which the French text 
was originally published last year in Paris, 
the indefatigable Le Corbusier has taken 
eighteen questions on physical recon- 
struction which he received in 1944 from 
the editors of a projected English magazine, 
and has used them as pegs on which to hang- 
a restatement of his already widely pub- 
lished principles. It is more than a restate- 
ment, however, for it is infused with his 
buoyant vision and enthusiasm; his message 
still has freshness and urgency, and his 
deceptively careless little drawings are still 
powerfully evocative. 

There is nothing niggling about Le 
Corbusier; he sees things simply, broadly 
and poetically. Therein lies, in no small 
measiire, his power to inspire and to cap- 
ture the imagination. We must not look to 
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him for detail: ‘How would you solve the 
problem of compensation?’ asks one of the 
questions glibly, and pat comes the reply 
that ‘the law of the land is that it shall sup- 
port houses (the law of gravity) and not 
that it shall support the unmerited ascen- 
sion of private fortunes.” And, anyway, 
there is another sort of compensation, 
‘the creation of fresh and splendid con- 
ditions of life for the townsman.’ The legal 


specialists must solve the detail; the task of 


the architects and town planners is to 
frame the scale and nature of the problem. 
In this attitude, perhaps, can be found the 
root both of his power and his weakness. 

It is the custom of some to dismiss the 
importance of Le Corbusier in almost 


every particular except his intense, but, of 


course, temporary, influence upon the 
callow young. But as the years pass it is 
worth remarking how the world catches 
up with some of this visionary’s dicta. 
‘Street alignment must be abandoned .. .” 
and ‘Interior courts must be repudiated .. .’ 
these conceptions, for example, now have 
scientific backing, and the gist of them is 
blessed by the City Fathers. How long, we 


may reasonably ask, before ‘the town is 
verdant, the pedestrian separated from 
motor traffic’, and our buildings on stilts, 
the earth is given back to us to stroll 
about on? 

The English translation, although fre- 
quently guilty of a rather schoolboy literal- 
ness, succeeds fairly well in the difficult 
task of catching the author’s mixture of 
lyricism and explosive statement. It isa 
pity that the text and the illustrations, 
which demand to be read together, are so 
often separated, involving a great deal of 
turning backwards and forwards. Finally, 
it may be noticed that the Architectural 
Press follows the exemplary Swiss prece- 
dent of allowing one of the Master’s draw- 
ings to appear upside down. A. COX [A} 


The Story of Architecture in Mexico, Etc., 
by Trent E. Sanford. xviiit+363 pp.+lxiv 
pls. New York: W. W. Norton. $6.00. 

A very interesting book: a blend of history, 
geology, topography and architecture. The 
author in his preface explains that his 
‘account is purposely non-technical, cover- 
ing the wide range that it does, since the 
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aim is a Story that will be of interest to the 
general reader as well as to the student of 
architecture’. He is writing particularly for 
an American public with whom latterly 
travel in Mexico has become increasingly 
popular, but none of whom he finds ‘have 
ever been able to find in a single volume the 
story of architecture in Mexico, both 
Indian and Spanish, together with the 
historical background, in Spain as well as 
at home, that brought this work about’. 
In attempting to satisfy this need and in 
writing for the lay as well as the archi- 
tecturally more knowledgeable reader the 
author, himself an architect, has set him- 
self a big problem, and the English archi- 
tect may find himself disturbed by the 
travelogue style of description noticeable 
particularly in the first part of the book 
which deals with the early days of ‘the 
learned Mayas, the mysterious Toltecs on 
the Mexican plateau of the south and east 
and the warlike and bloodthirsty Aztecs’. 
At the opening of the second part the 
atmosphere clears. Following a short mi- 
gration to Spain for a review of history and 
architecture from the 16th century the 
author returns to Mexico with Cortés and 
from then on the way is plain. The early 
Fortress Monasteries, the Plateresque (the 
author’s recipe is: “Take a bit of Gothic, 
stir it up with a cup of Renaissance, put in 
two tablespoonfuls of Mudéjar and there 
you have it’), the Classic Interlude, the 
Baroque, the Mexican Churrigueresque: 
all this is well told and holds attention. 
But the book does not stop there. Minor 
architecture is discussed: the home, the 
village, the market, the town, painters and 
sculptors, tiles; until the Modern Trend 
brings it to an end. It is not surprising. 
perhaps, to find that the author is not alto- 


gether in sympathy with some of. its 
manifestations. 
The book is very well illustrated by 


photographs, mainly by the author, many 
of which are grand, and there is a glossary 
at the end, including Mexican Place 
Names with phonetic explanations. It is 
nice to know how, for instance, Atzcapot- 
zalco and Popocatépet! really are pro- 
nounced. ERIC JARRETT [Aj 


Miners’ Welfare in War-time. Report of the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission for 64 years 
to 30 June 1946. 11 in.» 84 in. pp. 107. 
{1947.] 1s. 6d. 

The Architectural Department of the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission has had now 
for a good many years a well-established 
high standard of design. The main qualities 
of any good architecture, namely sound 
planning, logical construction and a 
truthful and unpretentious appearance, 
seem to have been consistently fulfilled. 
There is unity in the whole work without 
uniformity, the result of good team work. 
The individual note is preserved, but at 
the same time, the restraint and discipline 
so essential to good progressive design are 
maintained. 


During the industrial development of 


this country the services of the architect 
have either not been employed or called in 
too late. It should be more widely recog- 
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nized that the architect should be called at 
the inception of any proposal to build. An 
extension of architectural scope is now 
possible, and is indicated by photographs 
of anew colliery at Comrie, by designs for a 
new colliery at Merrylees, and for the 
reconstruction of an existing colliery at 
Chislet. 

To humanize our industrial installations, 
and to bring them into organic unity with 
our towns, villages and countryside is one 
of the most urgent tasks of modern archi- 
tects. The British Mining Industry is now 
to be reorganized. This will provide an 
opportunity for architectural expression 
without precedent in the industrial history 
of our country. Let us hope that the oppor- 
tunity will not be lost. E.R. 


The Land of France, by Ralph Dutton and 
Lord Holden. 2nd ed. 4to. pp. xvi-! 152. 
Batsford. 1946. 12s. 6d. 

This book has attempted and very nearly 
achieved the apparently impossible task of 
giving an appreciation of France and of its 
several parts in one small volume. It is not 
a guide book, and the authors have definite 
preferences—for example they dislike the 
plains of the north where I, for one, would 
disagree with their judgement, and they also 
include several opinions about life and cus- 
toms which seem rather arbitary. But there 
can be no doubt that this little volume will 
be of great service, not only to the traveller 
who is making a first visit, but also to those 
who know the country well enough to 
appreciate that there is no end to the 
discovery of new beauties in France. 

As the authors put it (p. 14): ‘Whatever 
form a holiday in France may take, 
whether it is based on a tour through the 
countryside, an urban round of cathedrals 
and picture galleries, or a bathing orgy in 
the sunshine, the traveller will certainly 
return invigorated and stimulated in both 
mind and body. . It is the object of 
this book to encourage the traveller . . . to 
explore the beauties of France and to fill 
in for himself the details of a picture which 
is here only lightly indicated.” 

Readers should take care to read Ray- 
mond Mortimer’s foreword, which is a 
delightful essay on the same theme. The 
book is illustrated by more than a hundred 
excellent photographs which have a charm 
of their own. 

H. P. L. CART DE LA FONTAINE [F] 


Men of Taste, by Martin Shaw Briggs. 4to. 
pp. vili+-232. B. T. Batsford. 1947. 15s. 

History, it has been said, does not repeat 
itself although historians often repeat each 
other. This professional failing is not one, 
however, that can be brought against Mr. 
Martin Shaw Briggs, whose new work, 
‘Men of Taste’ (the eighteenth from his 
indefatigable pen), is a collection of twenty- 
three biographical essays on art-patrons of 
varying degrees of importance ranging 
through the centuries from Rameses to 
Ruskin. They are short and readable and 
authentic, as the author has gone to the 
Original sources instead of daocilely re- 
peating what has been written before. Thus 
he examines the claims put forward, on be 


half of several of his subjects, to be the 
actual designers of famous _ buildirgs, 
Neither Hadrian nor Justinian can, a‘ter 
examination of contemporary records, be 
given credit for more than commissior ing 
the buildings that are the glory of their 
reigns. Similarly the claim made by the 
biographers of William of Wykeham ‘hat 
he was the designer of the Cathedral ind 
College at Winchester or New College at 
Oxford is rebutted. He was an extremely 
able Civil Servant and as a collector of 
benefices he was almost unrivalled, but 
William of Wynford was the architect. 
The subjects of the essays are a varied 
collection, and although the majority are 
either great monarchs or their ministers. the 
more modest claims of such men of taste as 
John Evelyn and Beau Nash are not ieg- 
lected. In compiling such a list no two per- 
sons would agree upon who should be in- 
cluded. Pericles, Cosimo de Medici, Louis 
XIV certainly, but why not Charles I and 
why Mr. Pepys and Lord Grimthorpe? This 
is an unprofitable line of thought and not 
worth pursuing. Much better enjoy the 
admirable manner in which the biographies 
have been compiled, bringing out as they 
do, the subject’s interest in art-matters and 
attempting to assess the reason for that 
interest, be itnational policy, self-aggrandise- 
ment, atonement or more rarely, a genuine 
love of the beautiful. 
GRAHAME B. TUBBS [4 


Fifty Modern Churches. Photographs. 
ground plans and information regarding 
thirty-five consecrated and fifteen dedicated 
churches erected . . . 1930-1945. By the 
Incorporated Church Building Society. \\ in 
158 pp. illus. [1947]. 7s. 6d. 

The years between the wars saw great 
migrations from congested urban areas to 
new dormitory and satellite towns. The 
building of these dormitories and satellites 
created a demand for new churches, but in 
spite of the numbers involved—some 175 
between 1930-1945—this church building 


activity cannot be said to have arisen | 


spontaneously from the social, cultural and 
religious order of the community. Church 
building was a rather precious occupation 
and the wretched architect bereft of the 
discipline automatically imposed on indivi- 


dualism by an organic culture, was in an | 


unenviable position. 

English church design since the 1920% 
may be broadly defined under seven head- 
ings. Pure antiquarianism as typified by the 
Camdens has ceased to exist, but archi- 
tectural antiquarianism (Temple Moore 


Tapper) still weakly twitches: although it | 
extinction through a changed basic ap- | 


proach to esthetics, and as a sequel to cur- 
rent building economics and a dearth 0! 
architectural recruits of the required calibre 
and scholarship, is probably only a matte 
of time. Twentieth Century Gothic, 4 
typified by Scott III and Goodhue still has: 
certain vitality, but it is slowly but surel! 
being sapped by similar enemies. The Byzan- 
tine-Romanesque and the Classical type 
have only been in mild favour. Having beet 
generally swept and garnished in the Iasi 
twenty years the architectural mind ha 
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taken to Symbolic-Reductionism as a duck 


to water. Eclectics worthy of the name 
have een few and far between, whilst it 
woul. be hard to find enough real Modern 


churches to account for the fingers on one 
hand 

‘Fiity Modern Churches’ largely bears 
out these brutal sub-divisions. The 
majority of the churches illustrated are the 
fair, and not so fair, works of Symbolic- 
Reductionists. Period detail is zealously 
eschewed, churchiness is provided by the 
symbolic retention of those features which 
by association have come more or less ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical. Naturally, the re- 
sults are inclined to be negative, sometimes 
worse. There is little structural experiment 
and even less in spatial relationships, yet 
these two urges have always been the main- 
spring of the great period of architectural 
development. Too often these churches 
display much superficial cleverness, a 
rather pathetic lack of scholarship, a desire 
to be different, to surprise, to shock, 
attitudes out of place in church design. 

The development of the dedicated church 
was marked in the immediate pre-war 
years, and it is a development which may 
well expand in the future. The union of the 
parish hall with the self-contained ‘chancel’ 
should lend itself greatly to a fine contem- 
porary solution. 

Hitler, the Reorganization Areas Com- 
mittees and the Planners have again created 
conditions which will mean much church 
building. When this pent-up activity will be 
unleashed who can say. But the work of 
Building Committees happily does not wait 
upon the Licensing Officer. The Incor- 
porated Church Building Society is to be 
congratulated on the timely appearance of 
this well-produced book, and it is to be 
hoped that all those called upon to select 
architects for the new churches will study 
its pages and will be thereby inspired to 
seek out those richly endowed with the rare 
qualities and attitude of mind so essential 
in the designer of churches. 

GEORGE G. PACE [4] 


Home-made Home. Ronald Duncan. 4to. 
pp. 183. Faber & Faber. 1947. 10s. 6s. net. 
Mr. Duncan is an opinionated person; he is 
full of both ideas and ideals which he ex- 
presses with enthusiasm. The book is—in 
its way—a surprise, as the title would in- 
cline one to suspect a tedious account of 
some amateurish struggle to contrive a poor 
sort of house. It is in fact an interesting 
combination of sociology, agriculture, and 
building all on the executive level—in fact 
an account of Mr. Duncan’s choice of a 
way of life, a place in which to live it, and 
his methods of creating the homestead of 
his desires. This, briefly, is a three-acre 
‘spare-time’ subsistence-holding equipped 
with house and outbuildings, the latter pro- 
viding cover for two cows, two pigs and 
their increase, animal-feeding stuffs, and a 
mechanical cultivator. Other livestock ac- 
commodated is 50 pullets, for which port- 
able arks are provided, and two milking 
goats. The aim is a subsistence holding, 
which the author recognizes may not be 
completely attained, but considers a safe- 
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guard on sanity and an assurance of health. 
It is to be inferred that he is a sedentary 
worker. 

On the building side of his adventurous 
undertaking, it is refreshing to find that he 
is strongly moved by an aesthetic sense and, 
moreover, fully appreciative of the value of 
an architect’s services. His inclination is 
strongly against industrialized building and 
in favour of local materials and craft 
methods. His account of experiences with 
masonry, cob and pisé is detailed and in- 
teresting, though in common with many 
other commentators he is prone to compare 
costs of walling on a cubic or superficial 
basis without taking into account the extra 
cost of increased spread of foundations, 
base-courses, dampcourse, and roof occa- 
sioned by all thick-walled structure; these 
being unbalanced by any increase in accom- 
modation. It is tempting to quote exten- 
sively from Mr. Duncan’s often provocative 
pages. He is at times unfair, as are most 
people holding strong opinions, but even 
prejudice makes exciting reading. His verbal 
pictures of ‘Council houses’ and of the pro- 
ducts of a perfectly incredible person whom 
he describes as a ‘contractor-builder’ can 
hardly be accepted as typical, nor does he 
seem to appreciate that the ‘70,000 words 
making it difficult for a sane man to com- 
plete the building of a cow-house’ which he 
ascribes to the Ministry of Agriculture were 
in fact the product of a committee com- 
posed chiefly of farmers, land agents, archi- 
tects, and agricultural scientists striving to 
avoid the perpetuation of mistakes com- 
monly made in the past. Their conclusions 
are in the form of advice, and have not (as 
he appears to suppose) the force of byelaws. 
The _ technically-experienced. reader will 
find much to query and a good deal to dis- 
agree with in Mr. Duncan’s opinions and 
conclusions, but his book was emphatically 
worth production and can be read with in- 
terest and profit—as well as occasional 
amusement, for he has a racy way of telling 
a story or emphasizing an opinion. 

EDWIN GUNN [4] 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. Cathedral Books, 
Series 1. With introduction (text) by Mar- 
garet Whinney. 9 in. 14 pp.-}+ pls. Lund 
Humphries. 1947. 3s. 6d. 

This book is the first of a new series, 
‘Cathedral Books’, which have a double 
aim: to be concise art-historical mono- 
graphs, and to provide the visitor on the 
spot with a reliable survey. Such a series 
certainly meets an existing demand and 
should without doubt be as successful as 
similar Continental publications have been, 
to judge from the high standard set by the 
first volume. 

Dr. Whinney has admirably managed to 
compress into an introduction of twelve 
pages the essential facts about this building, 
which is ‘a singularly happy example of the 
way in which architecture can reflect the 
character and history of the race which pro- 
duced it’. After a short reference to Old St. 
Paul’s—perhaps a few more details and an 
illustration in connection with this subject 
would have assisted the reader to under- 
stand which were the traditions so steadily 


clung to by the Cathedral clergy—the evo- 
lution of the final design is followed 
through its different stages. The reader will 
be glad to find that the author has carefully 
avoided the emotional approach, so fre- 
quently to be found in dealing with St. 
Paul’s, which tends to make clear judgment 
and understanding of its merits and defects 
impossible. By combining the consideration 
of the spiritual and material prevalences 
which conditioned the work, she sets about 
interpreting architecture in a way which is, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, the only right 
one. 

The illustrations, the bulk of which are 
supplied by the Warburg Institute and the 
Royal Commission on Ancient and His- 
torical Monuments, are excellent and well 
selected. They convey the spirit of the build- 
ing and draw attention to its unique 
features and to the high quality of crafts- 
manship of Wren’s collaborators in the 
execution of the work. 

If, in concluding, two suggestions for 
subsequent volumes may be ventured, some 
readers might like to have the main dimen- 
sions of the building or at least a scale with 
the plan, and for those stimulated to further 
reading, a short selected bibliography might 
prove valuable. E. SECKLER 


X-ray the City. The density diagram: basis 
for urban planning by Dr. Ernest Fooks. 9% 
in. pp. 108 incl. pls. text illus. Melbourne. 
1946. 

The advanced position occupied by England 
in matters of physical planning and par- 
ticularly in the work of defining planning 
terms makes us perhaps unduly sensitive to 
planning jargon, and especially to that 
pomposity, endemic amongst planners of 
all countries, which leads Dr. Fooks in this 
book to use phrases like ‘the intimate 
integration of SPACE-TIME-POPULATION 
elements’ (not my capitals!) and words 
like ‘interpenetration’ and ‘space relation- 
ships’ and ‘anatomic-atlas’. Personally, | 
am allergic also to the title, the typography 
and the illustrations. 

Nevertheless Dr. Fooks, who comes from 
Austria and lives and works in Australia, 
has written a useful book. He has set out 
to summarize recent planning thought, 
especially the English; he has some con- 
structive if not very original things to say 
on town growth, population density and 
distribution and the use of statistics; he 
Steers clear of dogma and manages, even 
when writing about density, to argue clearly 
and in well-defined terms. 

At first one suspects he may be altogether 
free from bees in the bonnet; but no—his 
is the DISTANCE GRID, a new method of 
expressing density and other SPACE-TIME- 
POPULATION elements on maps. This 
spider-web grid of radiating lines and 
concentric circles is superimposed on the 
town plan, and by mapping the density per 
acre, for example, in the sub-divisions of 
the web one achieves a somewhat more 
accurate picture than by mapping it on the 
larger irregular administrative areas such as 
boroughs or wards. Objections to this are: 
first, a grid to give a really accurate pat- 
tern must be of small squares, all the same 
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size; second, in spite of the author's dis- 
claimer, the Distance Grid emphasizes the 
centre and is not suitable for any but the 
simplest concentric towns. Surveys should 
in any case be mapped on the actual struc- 
ture of the town, which is the basis for 
redevelopment. If, as usual, the adminis- 
trative divisions are too large and too 
arbitrary, other smaller ones can be found— 
neighbourhoods or housing groups, for 
example; to recalculate statistics (which 
usually come in administrative units) for 
these areas is no more arduous than for the 
segments of the Distance Grid and gives a 
far more accurate and organized picture. 
PETER SHEPHEARD |A 
] 
Russian Art from Scyths to Soviets, by 
Cyril G. E. Bunt. 4to. pp. 272. London: 
The Studio. 1946. 21s. 
In this book Mr. Cyril Bunt surveys the 
tield of Russian Art from pre-Christian 
times to the present day. It is a vast subject 
to cover in the compass of a single book, 
therefore its main aim is to give a general 
survey of all the arts closely related to their 
historical background as a means of a 
better understanding of the Russian 
people. An opportune moment. In spite of 
the survey character of the book, a sur- 
prising amount of detailed information is 
contained in it, in a very readable form. 
The numerous illustrations are excellent, 
and—which is most refreshing—there is an 
entire absence of political undercurrent. 
It is interesting to learn how in the past, 
from the times of the Greeks, Russia has 
encouraged leading architects, painters and 
sculptors from other countries to make 
their home and practise their new concepts 
on her soil. These ideas have been qu ckly 
accepted by her own artists, who have 


developed them by their versatility into 
truly national expressions. Also, how, as a 
continual undercurrent to these expressions 
of foreign civilizations, she has always 
maintained a strong intensely national 
peasant art. A people -always willing to 
accept new ideas, living in a country big 
enough to take the shock. 

Today, the key to the riddle of Soviet 
art, quoting Mr. Bunt, lies in the term 
‘socialist realism’. This term means ‘the 
accurate picturing of realities (as under- 
stood by the revolutionary doctrine), illus- 
trating the spirit of Soviet socialism and 
aiming at the education of the workers in 
its tenets.’ It appears from the illustrations 
of modern Soviet art and from what Mr. 
Bunt says, that this accurate picturing of 
realities is taking the form of a Palladian 
expression of the architecture of the 
modern town in an industrial world, and a 
photographic inteipretation of nature’s 
truth. From Mysticism to Socialist 
Realism! 

This is a book which is well worth study 
both by the student and the layman. It is an 
excellent introduction to Russian art. 

S. G. KADLEIGH [A] 


Post-War Building Studies. No. 27. Heating 
and Ventilation of Schools, by the Heating 
and Ventilation (Reconstruction) Committee 
of the Building Research Board of the De- 
partment of Scientificand Industrial Researh. 
4to. pp. 12. H.M.S.O. 1947. 6d. This addition 
to the series of Post-War Building Studies 
deals with the basicrequirements for heating, 
ventilation, hot water supply and cooking in 
schools, factors affecting the amount of heat 
required, the choice of heating systems, the 
ventilation of schools, and also includes a 
useful bibliography on the subject. 





The Experimental Study of Structures, }, 
A. J. S. Pippard, M.B.E., D.Sc., M.1.CE 
$ in. x53 in. 114 pp. text illus. Arnold 
1947. 9s. 

Professor Pippard has for many years bee, 
an advocate of the use of small-scale 
models in the study of the theory of struc. 
tures, and also in the solving of certaiy 
practical engineering problems. 

The book describes the equipment of hj 
‘model-structures laboratory’ at Imperial 
College. To the uninitiated the tem 
‘model’ suggests a small-scale facsimile— 
actually the models are simple, being gener. 
ally cut out of sheet materials and having 
the same thickness throughout. Therules ex. 
pressing the relationship between the mode| 
and the full-scale structure are also simple 

The measuring appliances range from 
precise instruments such as Begg’s de. 
formeter and microscopes to quite inex. 
pensive ‘home-made’ equipment. The re. 
sults obtainable with the latter, using com. 
paratively flexible models, can be of real 
practical value. 

From a perusal of Professor Pippard’ 
attractive and informative book, the archi- 
tect could learn much of the possibilities o/ 
such simple models and so could with 
confidence call in their aid when occasion 
arises. W. N. THOMAS [F 


Housing Demand and Supply, by Herber 
Ashworth, LL.B., B.Sc.(Econ.). (Building 
Societies Institute.) 83 in. 70 pp. Franey 
[1946.] 3s. 

This booklet covering various aspects 0! 
housing, though addressed primarily to 
members of building societies, is generall 
informative and includes, in the appendix, 
a useful digest of housing legislation, 1939- 
1946. 





Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Circular L.R.L. 
22/47, dated 17 November 1947, issued to 
local authorities in the London Civil De- 
fence Region, refers to quotas for mainten- 
ance and repair licensing. The quotas have 
been revised and new monthly quotas issued 
by the Ministry. The authorities are in- 
formed that they will have to exercise rigid 
control in order to keep within their quota, 
and where there is no prospect of a licence 
being issued in a reasonable time (i.e., in 
the current or succeeding month) the appli- 
cant should be told that the application is 
rejected. The present arrangements regard- 
ing the issue of ‘U’ licences will continue, 
but there is no justification for the issue of 
these licences to a value approaching the 
quota for work of essential maintenance 
and repair. 

Circular 163/47 states that priority mate- 
rials for emergency repairs of a minor char- 
acter may now be acquired without the 
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necessity of obtaining a priority certificate. 
The quantity of materials that may be sup- 
plied for use at one address under this ar- 
rangement include } cwt. hardwall plaster, 
one lavatory basin, one w.c. pan, }$ cwt. 
sheet lead 3 Ib. to 5 Ib. sq. ft., 6 ft. of lead 
pipe 2 in. to 4 in. bore, 6 ft. copper piping 
and 10 sq. ft. of clear sheet glass 18 oz. to 
32 oz. in sizes exceeding 144 sq. in. 

Circular 166/47 states that allocation of 
steel (other than sheet steel) for housing 
purposes for 1947 is now exhausted. ‘M’ 
forms may be issued for period I/48, but 
for period II/48 or subsequent periods the 
Ministry should be consulted before the 
issue of the forms. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. Press Notice 
PI. 73 states that the Minister has author- 
ized an increase of 5 points to the plusages 
on standard list prices of salt glazed pipes 
and conduits. This increase to maximum 
selling prices operates as from 10 November 
and is due to the rise in the price of coal and 
railway freight charges. 


MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. The Ministry have issued 
Part I of an explanatory memorandum of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, price 





6d. It gives a general indication of what the 
Act provides. Part 2 is being issued separ- 
ately and will contain detailed notes on 
each section of the Act. These memorand: 
will be most useful to architects and others 
whose practice necessitates close acquaint: | 
ance with the provisions of the Act. 


LAW CASES. Alleged breach of repairing © 
covenants in a lease. In this case, Sotheby 

v. Grundy, tried in the High Court on 10 

November, the facts were that the premises 

were built in 1860 and in 1944 the L.C.C 

served dangerous structure notices on both | 
lessor and lessee. Neither party took an) | 
steps to comply with the notice and in con- 
sequence the L.C.C. almost completel) 
demolished the premises and recovered the 
cost from the lessor. He brought this action 
against the lessee claiming the cost on the 
ground that it was due to failure to compl) 
with the repairing covenants of the lease. 
The judge was satisfied that the premises 
were not built on proper footings and that 
the only way in which what happened could 
have been prevented would have been by 
underpinning and putting in new founda- 
tions. Ir the judge’s view, this would bt 
asking the lessee to give the lessor some- 
thing different in kind from that which had 
been demised, because the premises demised 
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were premises with insecure foundations. 
That did not come within the purview of 
the repairing covenants. If the lessor desired 
to cover himself against that sort of thing he 
ough‘ to have haditclearly stated in the lease 
to make it obvious that the lessee was under- 
takin: the obligation not merely to ‘repair, 
mainiain and support’ any such building 
demised, but to make good original defects 
in the building of the premises. The ex- 
penscs which were Claimed were incurred 
because of the inherent nature of the de- 
fects in the premises and did not come 
within the terms of the covenants contained 
in the lease. Judgment was given for the 
defendant lessee with costs. (Acknowledg- 
ment is made to the editor of THE ESTATES 
GAZETTE for the facts taken from that 
journal.) 


Lewis v. Wallace. Under the Building 
Materials and Housing Act, 1945, which 
came into force on 20 December 1945, it is 
an offence to sell a house built under a 
building licence at a greater price than that 
specified in the building licence. In Septem- 
ber 1945 a vendor agreed to sell a house for 
£1,400, whereas the building licence speci- 
fied £1,200 as the maximum sale price. The 
house was built and completion of the con- 
tract for sale took place after the Act had 
come into force. 

The court held that the agreement for 
sale having been entered into before the Act 
came into force, no offence had been com- 
mitted (63 T.L.R. 500). 


RISE IN BUILDING OPERATIVES’ 
WAGES. As from the week beginning 16 
November 1947 the standard rate of wages 
for craftsmen is increased by 3d. per hour. 
with 80 per cent of the rates for labourers. 
This rise is intended to stabilize wages until 
| February 1949. Under the R.I.B.A. Form 
of Contract this rise will be added net in 
contracts where tenders were delivered be- 
fore 16 November, and in tenders delivered 
after that date the rise will be included. An 
incentive scheme of bonus payments may 
now be initiated by a contractor, the basis 
of which is to give an operative of average 
ability and capacity a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to earn 20 per cent more than he 
would do under the normal prescribed rates 
of pay. Where the operative’s work does not 
come within the bonus scheme no payments 
above the normal hourly rates may be 
made. 


THE JOINT CONTRACTS TRIBUNAL. 
The Joint Contracts Tribunal, consisting of 
Tepresentatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers and the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 
has received and considered representations 
that the R.I.B.A. 1945 Standard Form of 
Contract should be modified to give effect 
to the following proposals:— 

(1) That the Contractor should be reim- 
bursed by the Employer for losses occa- 
sioned by delays in obtaining labour and 
materials, where such delays are caused by 
factors over which the Contractor has not 
and cannot have any control. 
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It is the opinion of the Tribunal that a 

modification of the standard conditions of 
contract which had the effect of taking away 
from the contractor and placing upon the 
building owner the risk and cost of delay 
in the supply of labour or materials would 
be subversive to the principles of a lump 
sum contract and would not assist the in- 
dustry to return to normality. The contrac- 
tor submits his tender with full knowledge 
of the present shortage and output of labour 
and of the controls affecting the supply and 
of the delays in the delivery of materials 
and he should make provision in his tender 
accordingly. The transference of the risk 
and cost of delay in the supply of labour 
and materials from the contractor to the 
building owner would have the effect of 
concealing for the time being the real cost 
of building. 
(2) That the Contractor should be reim- 
bursed for loss and expense suffered owing 
to excessive delays in the delivery and erec- 
tion of structural steel on the part of nomi- 
nated sub-contractors. 

The Tribunal would call attention to 
clause 21 (a) (1) of the R.I.B.A. 1945 Stand- 
ard Form of Contract under which it is a 
condition of employment of a nominated 
sub-contractor that he will indemnify the 
contractor against the same obligations in 
respect of the sub-contract as those for 
which the contractor is liable in respect of 
the main contract. If, therefore, it is an 
obligation of the contractor to complete 
the contract works on an agreed date, it 
would be essential for the contractor to in- 
clude in any sub-contract he may enter into 
with a nominated sub-contractor, a date for 
completion of the sub-contract works. 
Where the architect nominates a sub-con- 
tractor who is unwilling to accept an obliga- 
tion regarding the time for completion of 
the sub-contract works, the contractor 
should apply to the architect for instruc- 
tions. It would then be open to the archi- 
tect to vary the contract by directing the 
contractor to enter into the sub-contract 
without provision for a definite date for 
completion of the sub-contract works, or 
alternatively to nominate another sub-con- 
tractor who will accept a definite obligation 
in regard to the time for completion of the 
sub-contract works. 

In this connection the Tribunal desires to 
remind architects that, in inviting estimates 
from prospective nominated sub-contrac- 
tors or nominated suppliers for works or 
goods covered by a prime cost or provi- 
sional sum, they should advise such pros- 
pective sub-contractors or suppliers that the 
conditions of the main contract will be 
those contained in the R.I.B.A. 1945 Stand- 
ard Form of Contract and that in the case 
of nominated sub-contractors they will 
be required to enter into a sub-contract 
incorporating those standard conditions. 
Prospective nominated sub-contractors or 
nominated suppliers should also be asked 
to state a period for completion of the 
works or a date for delivery of the goods. 

Architects will also appreciate that an 
estimate from a prospective nominated sub- 
contractor or nominated supplier is nor- 
mally given in anticipation of the giving of 


an order within a reasonable time. Where a 
long time elapses between the receipt of 
such an estimate and the commencement of 
the main contract architects are advised to 
confirm the estimate with the nominated 
sub-contractor or nominated supplier be- 
fore instructing the main contractor to 
enter into a sub-contract or place an order. 
(3) That the inability of the contractor to 
secure the necessary labour and materials 
should be made a reason for an extension of 
time and a new paragraph should be in- 
serted in clause 18 of R.I.B.A. 1945 Stand- 
ard Form of Contract accordingly. 

For the reasons given in paragraph (1) 
above the Tribunal is unable to accept this 
proposal. 

The Tribunal is, however, of the opinion 
that if the whole of the works are delayed 
for a period of one month by one or more 
of the causes (other than local combination 
of workmen strike or lock out) which, by 
clause 18 of the R.I.B.A. 1945 Standard 
Form of Contract gives the contractor the 
right to an extension of time, then the con- 
tractor should have the right in present cir- 
cumstances to determine his employment 
under the contract. 

The Tribunal accordingly recommends 

that the period for three months mentioned 
in clause 20 (1) should be amended to read 
‘one month’ and in the R.I.B.A. .1947 
Standard Form of Contract for the use of 
local authorities the item in the appendix 
relating to clause 20 should be amended to 
read ‘Period of Delay (none stated is one 
month)’. 
(4) That the cost of operating National 
Working Rule 2A (relating to time lost 
through inclement weather) should form 
the subject of a provisional sum in the bills 
of quantities. 

The Tribunal is of the opinion that the 

cost of guaranteed time under National 
Working Rule 2A is a contractor’s risk. 
While special circumstances might in some 
cases make it of advantage to both parties 
to cover this liability by a provisional sum, 
the Tribunal is unwilling to accept as 
general practice a proposal which would 
have the effect of placing upon the architect 
the responsibility for decision in a matter 
affecting the contractor’s organization. 
(5) That the cost of operating National 
Working Rule 6 (relating to travelling and 
lodging allowance) should form the subject 
of a provisional sum in the bills of 
quantities. 

The Tribunal is of the opinion that under 
present industrial conditions and as a tem- 
porary measure where the site of the works 
or the volume of work being undertaken in 
the locality makes it evident that the con- 
tractor will be obliged to draw a consider- 
able proportion of his labour from a dis- 
tance, the cost of travelling time and lodg- 
ing under National Working Rule 6 may 
appropriately be made the subject of a pro- 
visional sum in the bills of quantities. The 
Tribunal expresses this view on the ground 
that it is desirable that the architect should 
have power under the contract to secure, so 
far as it may be possible, the adequate 
staffing of the job. 
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Obituaries 


Mr. John Daniel Clarke [F], of St. Wilfred’s, 
Willingdon, who died on 5 November, was re- 
garded as an authority on the restoration of and 
additions to ancient buildings and was particu- 
larly keen on the preservation of old houses 
especially in Eastbourne. 

Elected an Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1903, he afterwards 
worked for a few years in South Africa with Sir 
Herbert Baker, R.A., the principal group of 
buildings designed by him whilst there, being 
the Grey College and University, Bloemfontein. 
He returned to England in 1909 and began to 
practise in Eastbourne, first at Gildredge Road, 
later at 25 Hyde Gardens, and afterwards at 
81 (now 95) Terminus Road. 

One of his most interesting tasks was the 
careful demolition of Court Lodge, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex, a 14th century house, and 
its re-erection near Groombridge for his friend, 
Mr. Lawson Wood. Another job was the com- 
plete restoration of Filching Manor, near 
Jevington, Sussex, to its original character, 
from two labourers’ cottages. He was also 
responsible for the skilful restoration of many 
other interesting old houses, including The 
Thatched Cottage, Wannock; 4 Borough Lane, 
Eastbourne; Old Tokefield, Cranleigh (for Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton, the novelist); Frensham 
Manor, Surrey; Ripe Manor, Sussex; and 
Stone Cross, Ashurst. 

Mr. Clarke also specialized in the design of 
the small country house and carried out this 
kind of work as far away as Cornwall and Nor- 
folk. His operations were widely illustrated in 
English, French and German periodicals, and 
he also wrote a large number of articles on 
architectural subjects. At frequent intervals his 
designs were accepted for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy summer exhibition. 

While in residence at Dann’s Farm, Willing- 
don, which he restored, and which is now 
known as Portsdown, he built about a dozen 
houses in the neighbourhood. A special charac- 
ter in his work, quite apart from the traditional 
aspect, is shown in two local residences, Sen- 
tosa, Summerdown Road, and Field Place, 
Willingdon, and also in Messack House, Corn- 
wall, and Ockendens, Budham near Chichester. 
One of his outstanding designs, unfortunately 
not carried out, was the new Novitiate House, 
at The House of Mercy, Horbury, Yorkshire. 

He was elected a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 
1921. During the Great War he served in the 
Royal Naval Air Service. 

Mr. Clarke, who had been in poor health for 
two or three years, leaves a widow and two 
sons—Mr. David Clarke [A], who was taken 
into partnership in the business about 10 years 
ago, and Lieut.-Cmdr. Geoffrey Clarke, R.N. 

We have received the following appreciations 
of the late Mr. Clarke : 

In the death of John D. Cc larke, the profession 
has lost a charming personality and an archi- 
tect of distinction. For years Clarke was handi- 
capped by ill health, but gradually overcame a 
tendency to tuberculosis more by strength of 
character and determination than by any speci- 
fic treatment. It was the air of the Sussex Downs 
that finally restored him after a long and patient 
pursuit of health abroad. 

I knew him in London 45 years ago as an 
eager and rare spirit, full of the energy of 
youth, and passionately devoted to the study of 
architecture, for which he was exceptionally 
gifted. 

He and I, with Septimus Warwick, were a 
sort of triangular partnership, and we shared 
experiences in our struggle for a practice of our 
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own. But Clarke was the leading spirit in our 
joint efforts. It was a great blow to us when he 
was advised to go to South Africa for his 
health. He spent three years in Herbert Baker’s 
office in Johannesburg, and gradually built up 
his strength while gaining much valuable 
experience, especially in the design of the nu- 
merous country houses in the native Dutch 
manner for which Baker became famous. The 
influence of this work was seen in some of our 
own work of a later date. 

Returning to England he settled at Willmg- 
don, which became his home for the rest of his 
life. He built up a practice in Eastbourne and 
the neighbourhood, which bears evidence of 
his skill and exceptional understanding of old 
work. The occasional Dutch flavour which he 
introduced was always done well and was most 
attractive. 

Clarke was a master of domestic architec- 
ture, and his rare taste and enthusiasm, com- 
bined with a knowledge of the crafts which he 
directed, gave him a unique position in the 
locality, where he was widely known. 

The smaller circle of his intimate friends are 
the poorer for the loss of one whose life was an 
inspiration to them, for they alone could appre- 
ciate fully the strength and sweetness of his 
character. AUSTEN HALL [F] 


Although Austen Hall and I never worked 
in an office with Johnny Clarke as we called 
him, I spent all my time out of office hours and 
holidays sketching with him and his enthusiasm 
was a great source of inspiration to me. 

We took our three Institute Examinations to- 
gether and we used to sit up to the early hours 
of the morning discussing the architectural 
books he was to write and I was to illustrate, 
but soon after he became an associate of the 
Institute it was necessary for him to seek a 
dryer climate. 

On his return to England he was so busy with 
many charming Sussex houses that our pro- 
posed literary partnership had to be abandoned. 

Notwithstanding his poor health he was full 
of courage and determination and his en- 
thusiasm remained with him to the end. 

SEPTIMUS WARWICK [F] 


It was my great good fortune to meet John 
D. Clarke—J.D., as he was affectionately 
known to a large circle of friends—during the 
1914-18 war. 

He was always delicate, having at. all times 
to husband his strength, and it is typical of the 
man that he should have thought it his duty to 
enlist—the marvel is that he should ever have 
been accepted. 

His serene disposition and joyous acceptance 
of life stood him in good stead, and he was a 
constant example of fortitude to his fellow 
officers and the men of the unit in which he 
served. That same serenity is to be observed in 
his executed works. 

He was essentially home-loving and by a 

natural law gravitated to the practice of ‘do- 
mestic architecture. 

He was greatly beloved, not only by his 
brother architects, but by the numerous clients 
whom he served so well. The world is the richer 
for his having lived in it, and in his quiet 
triumphal passage he has left an abiding 
memory in the hearts of those who were privi- 
leged to know him which will be his most en- 
during monument. STANLEY C. RAMSEY [F] 


Mr. Hubert Springford East [Retd. F], who died 
at his home in Launceston, Tasmania, on the 
18 October, was in his eightieth year. He was 
educated at the Launceston Grammar School 
and articled to Messrs. Corrie and North, 
architects of Launceston. Coming to England 
as a young man he qualified as an associate of 
the R.I.B.A. in 1892, was Soane Medallist in 


1895 (being the first Australian-born arc iiteg 
to gain this distinction), and was Aldwinckk 
Student in 1896, spending some months travel. 
ling and studying in Italy and Spain. 

He joined Mr. E. H. Wimperis in practce ip 
Loadon for some time and later went ‘o § 
Africa where he practiced for some years b=fore 
returning to London. He returned to Tasmania 
for health reasons in 1922 and commenced 
practice in Launceston, first alone, and then in 
partnership with Mr. Roy Sneith, and designed 
many public buildings in Northern Tasmania 
On his last visit to England in 1938 he was 
raised to the Fellowship of the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. East’s principal hobby was sketching in 
water colours, and he earned quite a repulation 
as an artist, some of his work being of a ver 
high order. He has left a delightful series of 
studies and his family is generously donating a 
collection of them to the Queen Victoria Art 
Gallery in Launceston in his memory. 


Mr. Arthur Charles Elliott [4], who was in 
partnership with Mr. C. E. Hanscomb [F], at 
Waterloo House, 149, High Street, Epsom, 
Surrey, and 100, Gloucester Place, W.1, was 
killed in the train crash at Motspur Park, on 
Thursday 6 November. He was 34. 

Mr. C. E. Hanscomb [F] writes: 

Elliott came into my room on the Thursday 
afternoon to show me his Associate Diploma 
just received from the Institute. I called to mind 
my own feelings on a similar occasion 37 years 
ago, and so understood and shared his pleasure 
When he laughingly wondered if the signatures 
on his parchment would fade away as they had 
on mine, I reminded him that he would be ex. 
changing it for a Fellow’s Diploma before that 
could happen. 

We spent a few more pleasurable moments 
together, discussing, amongst other small 
matters, a proof from the printers of a new 
office letter-heading bearing his name. 

A few hours later the accident occurred 
which deprives the profession of a lovable and 
promising young member. 

Elliott took a four year’s course at the 
Brighton Technical School, afterwards spend- 
ing several years as an Assistant with Messrs 
Thompson and Walker [FF] at Brighton. 
During the War he served as a Sergeant witha 
Survey Section of the Artillery. On his return 


from Italy he came to my office through the | 


medium of the Institute’s Appointments 
Register. He immediately settled down to the 
work of a general private practice and to pre- 
paring for the final examination. After a short 
time he became my Chief Assistant and a few 
weeks ago we discussed and settled the still 
more intimate relationship of partnership. 

Unassuming and competent, he was un- 
sparing of effort in his work, and the time and 
help he gave so generously to them will always 
be gratefully remembered by his juniors. 

By the passing of such as Arthur Charles 
Elliott the world must be forever the poorer. 
and a lasting regret and sadness will abide with 
those who were privileged to know him. 


Mr. Robert Stirling Reid [F], who died on 
16 October, aged 64, was sole partner in the 
firm of Leadbetter, Fairley and Reid, 17, Young 
Street, Edinburgh. He commenced partnership 
with Mr. Fairley in 1909, after serving his ap- 
prenticeship with him. Mr. Fairley retired in 
1938. 

Among Mr. Reid’s principal architectura 
works were Edinburgh Academy new pavilion 
and war memorial. He specialized in small 
country houses and reconstruction and altera- 
tion of mansion houses in Scotland. 

He was President of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association and was architect to Edin- 
burgh Academy and Loretto School. 
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Notes and Notices 


NC TICES 


Amer.iments to the Bye-laws. Special General 
Meet.ogs, 13 and 27 January 1948 
A Special General Meeting will be held on 
Tuesiay 13 January 1948 at 6 p.m.—prior to 
the ¢ rdinary General Meeting on that date— 
for the following purposes: 

To consider the following proposals of the 
Council: 
(1) To amend Bye-law 28 to provide that the new 
Salaried and Official Architects’ Committee be 
entiticd to nominate two representatives to serve 
on the Council in place of the Chairman of the 
Official Architects’ Committee and the Chair- 
man or other representative of the Salaried 
Vembers’ Committee—these two Committees 
having now been merged under the title of the 
Salaried and Official Architects’ Committee, 
and 
(2) To amend Bye-law 58 to provide that the 
4nnual General Meeting be held on a date in 
May or June, instead of on a Monday in May 
as at present. 

If the proposals are approved, to pass the 
following resolutions: 
(1) That the following sub-clauses (/) and (mm) 
of Bye-law 28 (1) be deleted: 


(J) ‘The Chairman of the Official Architects’ 
Committee, being a Fellow, Associate or 
Licentiate of the Royal Institute.’ 


(m) ‘The Chairman or other representative 
member of the Salaried Members’ Com- 
mittee being a Fellow, Associate or 
Licentiate of the Royal Institute.’ 

and that the following sub-clause (/) be added: 


(/) ‘Two representatives of the Salaried and 
Official Architects’ Committee being Fel- 
lows, Associates or Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute’. 
(2) That the words ‘a Monday in May’ in Bye- 
law 58 be deleted and substituted by the words 
‘a date in May or June’. 


(3) That the necessary steps be taken to obtain 
the sanction of the Privy Council to such 
amendments to the Bye-laws as are required 
to give effect to the foregoing resolutions. 


In the event of the above resolutions being 
passed, a Special General Meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, the 27th January 1948 at 6 p.m., 
before the Ordinary General Meeting on that 
date for the purpose of confirming those resolu- 
tions in accordance with the provisions of 
Clause 33 of the Charter of 1887. 


The Fourth General Meeting, Tuesday 13 
January 1948 

The Fourth General Meeting of the Session 
1947-48 will be held on Tuesday 13 January 
1948, after the Special General Meeting to be 
held on that day for the following purposes:— 

To read the Minutes of the Third General 
Meeting held on Tuesday 9 December 1947; 
formally to admit new members attending for 
the first time since their election. 

To read the Council’s Deed of Award of 
Prizes and Studentships 1948. 

Mr. Ralph Tubbs [A] to read a Criticism of 
the designs and drawings submitted for the 
Prizes and Studentships 1948. 

(Light refreshments will be served before the 
meeting.) 


— General Meeting, Tuesday 27 January 


The Fifth General Meeting of the Session 
1947-48 will be held on Tuesday 27 January 
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1948, after the Special General Meeting to be 
held on that day, for the following purposes:— 

To read the Minutes of the Fourth General 
Meeting held on 13 January 1948; formally to 
admit new members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

Sir Frank Stockdale, 6.C.M.G., C.B.E., 
Adviser on Development Planning to the 
Colonial Office, to read a paper on ‘Recent 
Planning Developments in the Colonies’, and 
Mr. R. J.  Gardner-Medwin,  B.Arch., 
A.M.T.P.I. [A], to give a detailed description 
of West Indian schemes. 

(Light refreshments will be served before the 
meeting.) 


Session 1947-48, Minute I 

At the Inaugural General Meeting of the 
Session 1947-48, held on Tuesday 11 Nov- 
ember 1947 at 6 p.m. Sir Lancelot Keay, 
K.B.E., President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 170 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Eleventh General 
Meeting of the Session 1946-47 held on 24 
June 1947, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and 
signed as correct. 

The President delivered his 
Address of the Session. 

On the motion of The Viscount Esher, 
M.B.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., seconded by the 
Right Hon. Henry U. Willink, M.C., K.C., 
M.P., a vote of thanks was passed to the 
President by acclamation, and he briefly re- 
sponded. 

The President presented the R.I.B.A. London 
Architecture Bronze Medal and Diploma for 
1946 to Messrs. Horace Farquharson and 
Donald H. McMorran [FF] for their building, 
Blackheath Road Police Section House. 

Mr. Farquharson and Mr. McMorran briefly 
thanked the President and Council for the 
honour conferred upon them. 

Sir Harold Scott, K.C.B., Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis, representing the 
owners of the building, and Mr. John Galbraith 
of Messrs. Galbraith Brothers Ltd., repre- 
senting the contractors for the building, also 
spoke. 

The proceedings closed at 7.35 p.m. 


Session 1947-48. Minutes II: At the Second 
General Meeting of the Session 1947-48 held 
on Tuesday 25 November 1947 at 6 p.m. 

Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., President, in the 
Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 400 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Inaugural General 
Meeting held on 11 November 1947 were taken 
as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: 


Inaugural 


AS FELLOWS 


R. T. Currie, D. A. Goldfinch, Percival T. 
Hiorns, E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, R. W. Stod- 
dart, R. W. White, F. R. Wright. 


AS ASSOCIATES 


Harold Appleton, J. H. Battiscombe, R. A. 
Boorman, Miss A. Christensen, J. D. Cord- 
well, John B. S. Dahl, R. S. Dean, Miss E. 
Godfrey, Peter Goodridge, H. J. Gordon, 
F. H. Herrmann, W. D. Hickley, Arthur Hunt, 
Ervin Katona, Miss E. Lewis, J. E. P. McGegan 
I. G. MacLaurin, Miss B. M. S. Marrable, 
Miss M. Nibbs, C. C. G. Osborne, Miss S. M. 


Payne, E. V. Royle, E. J. Seow, J. M. A. Smith, 
P. S. Stott, William Wakefield. 


AS LICENTIATES 


H. F. Cochrane, H. A. N. Duggan, A. R. 
Fuller, J. J. Gordon, L. W. Last, J. L. Merry, 
James Sadler, W. G. Smale, G. W. Ward. 
Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner having read a Paper 
on ‘The Picturesque in Architecture’, a dis- 
cussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. 
John Summerson, F.S.A. [A], Curator of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, seconded by Mr. John 
L. Denman [F], Hon. Treasurer, R.I.B.A., a 
vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Pevsner by 
acclamation and was briefly responded to. 
The proceedings closed at 7.45 p.m. 


Exhibition of Prize Drawings, 14 January to 
11 February 1948 

The Exhibition of Designs and Drawings sub- 
mitted for the Prizes and Studentships 1948 
will be open at the R.I.B.A. from Wednesday 
14 January to Wednesday 11 February 1948 
inclusive. The Exhibition will remain open 
daily (Sundays excepted) free to the public 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.) 


British Architects’ Conference, Liverpool, 27-30 
May 1948 

The next Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A. 
and its Allied and Associated Societies will be 
held in Liverpool from 27 to 30 May 1948 
inclusive, in conjunction with the Centenary 
Celebrations of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society. Particulars of the programme will be 
issued in due course, and the application form 
for membership of the Conference will be sent 
to members with the March issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

It is expected that there will be a large 
attendance of members from all parts of the 
country, and they are advised to arrange their 
hotel accommodation at the earliest possible 
moment, to avoid the risk of disappointment. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference 
have furnished the list of hotels in and around 
Liverpool published on page 89. 


Architectural Competitions—Assessors’ Awards 
All architects who take part in architectural 
competitions are reminded by the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. that participation in a competition 
is a definite acceptance of the principle that the 
award of the assessor is final and binding upon 
themselves as well as upon the promoters, and 
that any competitor who feels that he has rea! 
ground for dissatisfaction with an assessor’s 
award should communicate with the Secretary 
of the R.L.B.A. 

Further, all architects, whether competitors 
or otherwise, are reminded that discussion or 
correspondence in the public or professional 
Press which tends te criticism or disparagement 
of an assessor or award cannot alter the final 
and binding effect of the award, but may pre- 
judice architects and the whole competition 
system in the opinion of the public, and is, 
therefore, highly undesirable. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society: The 
eleventh Annual Dinner of the Devon and 
Cornwall Architectural Society was held in 
Exeter on Friday 7 November 1947, and was 
attended by 83 guests and members of the 
Society, including the President, R.I.B.A., Sir 
Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., and Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
Mr. C. D. Spragg, the Mayor and Sheriff of 
Exeter, Sir John Daw, J.P., Mr. G. C. Hayter- 
Hames, C.B.E., J.P., M.A., and Mr. J. B. 
Humphries, F.R.I.C.S., Chairman, Devon and 
Cornwall Branch Royal Institution of Chart- 
ered Surveyors, with the chair being taken by 
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the President of the Society, Mr. H. V. de 
Courcy Hague. 

The toast of the ‘R.I.B.A.” was proposed by 
Mr. G. C. Hayter-Hames (Vice-Chairman of 
the Devon County Council), who hoped that 
the profession would rise above the apathy of 
today in the re-equipping of our industry and 
the re-building of our war-damaged cities. 
‘I think,’ he said, ‘this is a ghastly period in 
which we are living. Everything is almost bad- 
Utility prefabrication and cheap and nasty. It 
would be a disaster if you as a profession suc- 
cumbed to that. [ hope that when those who 
come after us look at the new Plymouth and 
Exeter and the other blitzed cities 100 years 
hence it will be said of you that you built a 
worthy memorial to our age.’ 

Sir Lancelot Keay (President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects) responding, said 
he was confident of the ability of architects to 
shoulder the responsibilities which would fall 
upon them. There was a danger that we should 
be ‘over-planned’. Many people held that towns 
grew to serve the needs of men. It was essential 
that those whose business it was to cater for 
those needs should work in the closest co- 
operation with those who planned. It was 


impossible to separate architecture from 
planning. 
Responding to the toast of ‘The City of 


Exeter’, proposed by Mr. C. Lloyd Jones 
(Plymouth), senior Vice-President of the 
Society, the Mayor of Exeter (Alderman W. O. 
Wills) said Exeter was not killed in 1942. A 
progressive spirit and business ability would 
rebuild a city stronger than it had been. 

‘Our Guests’ was proposed by Mr. H. M. R. 
Drury (junior Vice-President), which toast was 
responded to by Mr. C. D. Spragg, Mr. J. B. 
Humphries and Mr. G. W. Grosvenor, 
President of the South-Western Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, who expressed a 
strong plea for closer co-operation between the 
profession and the tradesmen. 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


South Australian Institute of Architects: Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. D. Cheeseman, Edments Building, 
Rundle Street, Adelaide, South Australia. Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. D. W. Berry, Trustee Building, 
Grenfell Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 


The Architectural Institute of British Columbia: 
President, Mr. John S. Porter. Secretary, Mr. 
R. B. Deacon, 510 Shelly Buildings, Vancouver, 
B.C. 


The Alberta Association of Architects. Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Gordon K. Wynn, Rule, Wynn 
and Rule, 300 Berks Building, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 


New Zealand Institute of Architects. Owing to 
the sad death of Mr. D. G. Johnston, the late 
Secretary, on 11 November 1947, Mr. F. H. 
Harris has been appointed Acting Secretary of 
the N.Z.I.A. His address is: 39 Johnston Street. 
Wellington. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


R.L.B.A. Examinations—Special Final Exam- 
ination, Wellington, New Zealand, July 1947. 
Mr. Frederick H. Newman has passed the 
R.I.B.A. Special Final Examination held at 
Wellington, New Zealand, in July 1947. 

Maintenance Scholarships in Architecture 

The Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom offer for award in June 1948, 
certain Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture. The Scholarships will consist of a grant 
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for the payment, in whole or in part, of the 
School fees and necessary subscriptions, instru- 
ments, books, etc., and, when necessary, a 
maintenance allowance not to exceed as a rule 
£100 a year. The Scholarships will be renew- 
able from year to year until the student has 
finished his or her School training. They will be 
available for students of British nationality who 
could not otherwise afford such training to 
enable them to attend Architectural Schools 
approved by the Council. The Scholarships will 
be available both for students who have already 
begun their training and for students wishing 
to begin their training. Scholarships will not be 
granted to students who will be less than 
17 years of age on \st October of the year in 
which the examination is taken. 

Particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Board of 
Architectural Education, Architects’ Regis- 
tration Council of the United Kingdom, 68 
Portland Place, London, W.1. Copies of 
previous years’ examination papers may be 
obtained on payment of 6d. 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, duly completed, is 31 January 1948. 


COMPETITIONS 


New Memorial Building at Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1, for the T.U.C. 
The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress invite architects of British nation- 
ality, or architects resident in this country, to 
submit designs in competition for the T.U.C. 
Memorial Building, which they propose to 
erect on a site in Great Russell Street, London. 
Assessor: Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., Hon. 
LL.D., P.P.R.LB.A. 
Premiums: £2,000, £1,000 and £500. 
Last day for submitting designs: 31 May 1948. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the General Secretary, Trades Union Con- 
gress, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
Deposit: £2 2s. Od. 


Proposed Memorial at Liverpool to the Missing 
Naval Auxiliary Personnel of the Second World 
War 

The Imperial War Graves Commission invite 
Architects who are ex-serving members of His 
Majesty’s Forces to submit designs in com- 
petition for the Memorial to the Missing Naval 
Auxiliary Personnel of the Second World War, 
which they propose to erect on a site on the 
promenade at Liverpool. 

Assessor: Mr. Edward Maufe, A.R.A. [F]. 

Premiums: £100, £60 and £30. 

Last day for submitting designs: 16 January 
1948. 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, 32 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 

Deposit: £1. 


The Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales 1948: 

Two Architectural Competitions 

Competition 192 is for a county college. 

Competition 193 is for a lay-out for a neigh- 

bourhood unit. 

Assessors: Mr. C. F. Bates [F] and Mr. T 

Alwyn Lloyd [F]. 

Premium in each competition: £50. 

Last day for submitting designs: 14 June 1948. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 

to the Rev. W. J. Samuel, General Secretary, 

The Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales, Vic- 

toria House, 38 Dunraven Place, Bridgend. 


COMPETITION RESULT 


Village Planning Competition 


1. Messrs. Godman and Kay ¢#! - Mr. 
R. H. James, A.R.I.C.S., A.M.T 


+ 


2. Mr. J. V. Worsnip, B.Arch. A.M.T.P.| [A]. 


3. Mr. J. Cunningham, A.M.T.P.I., 
A.M.1.Struct.E. [A]. 


Consolation Prize (£100) Mr. J. B. Forres [A] 
and Mrs. Maureen H. Forrest [A]. 


Consolation Prize (£100) Mr. I. Burke, 
A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Ministry 
Teachers 
The Ministry of Education announce that they 
propose to hold a two-day conference on Acchi- 
tectural Education on Friday 27 and Saturday 
28 February 1948. The Course is limited to 
Heads of Architectural Departments and Senior 
Lecturers responsible for the organization of 
part-time Architectural Courses in Technica] 
and Art Colleges and Schools in England and 
Wales. 

This is the first Ministry Course specifically 
planned to deal with professional education for 
the intending architect: there will be no fee 
charged for attending the Course and in view of 
its importance it is requested that nominations 
should be limited to two representatives from 


of Education. Short Courses for 


each School or Department offering these | 


facilities. The Director of the Course will be 
Mr. W. M. Keesey, H.M. Inspector, and the 
lecture programme will include Educational 
Problems associated with preparation for the 
professional Examinations: the relationship of 
academic studies to practical office experience 
the co-ordination of subject syllabuses, and the 
planning of a balanced curriculum. 

By the courtesy of the President and Council 
of the R.I.B.A. the Course will be held at the 
Headquarters of the Royal Institute, 66, Port- 
land Place, London, W.1, commencing 10.30 
a.m. on Friday, 27 and terminating at 5 p.m 
on Saturday, 28 February 1948. Further details 
will be available shortly from the Ministry and 
nominations should reach the Secretary (Short 
Courses), Ministry of Education, 14-22 Lennox 
Gardens, London, S.W.1, by 31 December 
1947. A copy of Form 106 R.S.C. should be 
completed by each teacher and returned with 
the nominations. 








London County Council Qualifying Examination : 


for the Office of District Surveyor 

Preliminary notice is given that the next 
examination of persons desirous of obtaining 
a certificate of proficiency to perform the 


duties of the office of district surveyor will be | 


conducted in London in October 1948 by the 
Board established by the London County 
Council in accordance with Section 77 of the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1939 
The minimum age limit for candidates is 25. 

Possession of this certificate carries eligibility 
to compete for appointment to vacant positions 
of District Surveyor at maximum salaries 
ranging from £1,200 to £1,800 a year (in- 
clusive), or as Assistant District Surveyor with 
an inclusive salary scale of £840 by £40 to £960 
a year. 

It is intended to hold subsequent examina- 
tions annually. 

For regulations governing candidature, and 
the syllabus for the examination, or for any 
further information, apply to the Architect to 
the Council, County Hall, Westminster Bridge. 
S:E.1. 


Decorations and Distinctions 

Fardell, G. C., M.B.E. [A]. Major, 
Awarded Bronze Star Medal (U.S.A.). 
Webb, G. F. [Hon. A]. Colonel. General List. 
Awarded Medal of Freedom with Bronze Palm 
(U.S.A.) 


R.E. 
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Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


ME! TING HELD ON 11 NOVEMBER 1947 
H.R.H. The Princess Elizabeth: On behalf of 
the 2oyal Institute the Council have presented 
io Fier Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth 
a wedding present consisting of an early 
Georgian mahogany straight-fronted dressing 
ches 

Appointments: 


National House Builders’ Registration Council: 
R.I.B.A. Representative: Mr. A. W. Kenyon 
[F] :n place of Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [F]. 


Codes of Practice Committees: R.I.B.A. Repre- 
sentatives: External Walls, Mr. P. J. B. Har- 
land [F] in place of Mr. Richard Nickson [F]: 
Choice, Installation, Operation and Main- 
tenance of Optical Projection Equipment (in- 
cluding Sound-Film Projectors) for use in 
Schools, etc., Mr. H. V. Lobb [F]. 


R.LB.A. Representatives on B.S.I. Committees: 
B 10 Standard Definitions and Tests for Fire 
Resistance, B/43-B/43/1—Under-floor Duct 
Systems, B/50—Provision in Buildings for 
Under-floor Ducts for Service Pipes, CM 15 

Cinema Seats, CP/MEFA 3—Internal Fire 
Alarms, Mr. F. C. Davies [F]: T/18/6— 
Joinery, Mr. A. N. Peto [L] and Mr. C. Ashton 
Waller [L]; B/64—Kitchen Furniture, Mr. 
David Booth [4]; BMB/2—Asphalt for Build- 
ing Purposes, Mr. D. E. Nightingale [F]; 
SFE /14/3—Thermal Insulating Materials for 
Building, Mr. Eric S. Ambrose [F]; CEB 4 

Concrete and Masonry in Building Con- 
struction, CEB/6—Cast Concrete Products, 
CEB 6/8—Cast Stone, Mr. R. Betham [4]. 


R.1.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medals: The 
Indian Institute of Architects: The Council have 
approved a recommendation of the Indian 
Institute that the R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal 
should be awarded in each of the four Chapters 
of the Institute, and have appointed the fol- 
lowing members to act as R.I.B.A. repre- 
sentatives on the Juries concerned: Bombay 
Chapter, Mr. J. Narweker [F]; Delhi Chapter, 


Mr. Walter S. George [F]; Madras Chapter, 
Mr. M. G. Desai [F]; Calcutta Chapter, Mr. 
John Innes [A]. 


R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal: The South 
Wales Institute of Architects: The Council have 
approved the recommendation of the Jury of 
the South Wales Institute of Architects that the 
R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal for the period 1937-46 
be awarded in favour of the Temple of Peace 
and Health, Cardiff, designed by Sir Percy 
Thomas, Past President. 


R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal: The 
Birmingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association: The Council have approved the 
recommendation of the Jury of the Birm- 
ingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association that the R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal 
for the period 1937-46 be awarded in favour 
of the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, designed by Mr. R. Atkinson [F]. 


Gift of Photographs of Georgian Architecture: 
The Council have received with gratitude a 
gift of 270 photographs of Georgian Archi- 
tecture collected and presented by Mr. John 
Mead Howells, U.S.A. 


Post-War School Planning and Construction: 
Reprint of R.I.B.A. Course of Lectures: The 
Council have approved the re-printing in 
pamphlet form of the papers and discussions 
at the course on School Design held at the 
Institute on 23-25 October 1947. These 
pamphlets will be on sale shortly at approxi- 
mately 2s. per copy. The appreciation and 
thanks of the Council for the success of the 
course have been conveyed to the lecturers and 
the committees responsible for organizing the 
course. 


Direct Election to the Fellowship: Mr. Charles 
David, F.R.A.I.C., President of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, was elected 
to the Fellowship under the provisions of the 





British Architects’ Conference, Liverpool, Hotel Accommodation. See page 87 

















ROOMS TARIFF Mins. | 
———- — — - ——j)| from 
With With | With | Bed and | Bed and Full Con- | 
| double twin | single | breakfast | breakfast | daily per | ference | 
| beds beds | bed double single | Person Hars. 
LIVERPOOL | | 
Adelphi Hotel . io oe i 50 25 40,- 21/- 3 | 
Exchange Hotel . 10 -- 34/6 — 2 | 
Hanover Hotel, Hanover Street is — | 6 — 13/9 22 5 
Shaftesbury Hotel, Mount Pleasant ._ , 3 — | 6 25 12/6 5 
| 
BIRKENHEAD | | 
Central Hotel, Clifton Crescent 2 | 4 | 20/- 11/- 15 
NEW BRIGHTON 
Grand Hotel, Marine Promenade .. 8 4 1 31/- 15/6 25/- 30 
Victoria Hotel : _. _ 6 6 35/- 17/6 25/- 30 
Sandrock Hotel, Rowson Street + | 15 a 7 21/- 10/6 — 30 
Rock Point Hotel, Marine Promenade | 14 | — 3 25 12/6 18/6 30 
BLUNDELLSANDS 
Blundellsands Hotel, Liverpool, 23 .. | 2 2 35 17/6 25/- 30 
HOYLAKE | 
King’s Gap Court Hotel, Wirral 3 I - — 23/6 35 
*Green Lodge Hotel .. | — = 4 . — 21/- 40 
| SOUTHPORT 
Hoghton House, 54 Hoghton Street . 2 1 -— — 17/6 60 | 
Orleans Private Hotel, 8 Lathom Road 1 3 — — = ; 22/- | 60 | 
Eyredene Private Hotel, 8 Knowsley 
. —— 3 5 4 -- 21/- | 60 | 
Silverdale Private Hotel, 12 Bank | 
—— ae 2 — 1 21; 10/6 15/- i; 60 | 
irisbrick Hotel, Lord Street 4 4 -— — 1 25/- 60 
| CHESTER | 
Grosvenor Hotel .. i Oe |) es = 43/- — 33/- 80 | 


* lhe Green Lodge Hotel, sisi, ee two rooms with one double and one single bed, and the Silverdale Private | 


Hotel, Southport, six. 





DECEMBER 1947 


Supplemental Charter of 1925. Section IV. 
Clause 4 

Transfer to the Associateship: Mr. C. C. G, 
Osborne [ZL]: Under the provisions of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925, Section 3 (e), 
Mr. Cyril Charles George Osborne [L], having 
become duly qualified, has been transferred to 
the Associateship. 

R.I.B.A. Spring Exhibition, 1948: The Council 
have approved a recommendation that the 
R.I.B.A. Spring Exhibition, 1948, shall be de- 
voted to school buildings and shall be designed 
to interest the lay public. 

Control of the External Appearance of Build- 
ings: The Council have approved a report 
drawn up by a joint R.I.B.A./C.P.R.E. com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Schuster, G.C.P., C.V.O., K.C., on the control 
of the external appearance of buildings. The 
report is being submitted to the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning. The warm 
appreciation and thanks of the Council have 
been conveyed to Lord Schuster for his valu- 
able work as Chairman of the joint committee. 
Building Licences: Defence Regulation 56A: On 
the recommendation of the Practice Committee 
and the Joint Committee of Architects and 
Quantity Surveyors, representations are being 
made to the Minister of Works concerning the 
legal responsibility of the architect in connec- 
tion with prosecutions regarding building 
licences under Defence Regulation 56A. 
Applications for Election: Applications were 
approved as follows: Election 13 January 1948: 
as Fellows, 17; as Associates, 70; as Licentiates, 
14. Election 6 April 1948—Overseas Candidates: 
as Fellows, 2; as Associates, 6; Students: 73 
Probationers were elected as Students. 


Applications for Reinstatement: The following 
application was approved: as Associate, Yahya 
Cassumji Merchant. 


Resignations: The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: Bernard Joseph Farrar 
Cox [L], Sydney Ernest Tarrant, M.C. [L]. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15: The following appli- 
cations were approved: as Retired Fellows, 
John Peter Dippie Grant, Joseph Edgar Shaw; 
Retired Licentiate, Bholaneth Purshottam 
Wadke. 


Obituary: The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: 

Arthur Edward Gurney [F]. 

Frank Mortimer Palmer [F]. 

Robert Stirling Reid [F]. 

Mr. Reid was a former President of the 

Edinburgh Architectural Association and 

had represented that body on the Council 

and the Allied Societies’ Conference. 
Valentine Bonella [Rerd. F]. 
Hubert Springford East [Retd. F]. 

Mr. East was Soane Medallist 1895 and 

Aldwinckle Student 1896. 

He was a former member of the Art Standing 

Committee and the Competitions Com- 

mittee. 

Frank Loughborough Pearson [Retd. F]. 
Randal Stuart Coulthard [A]. 

John Yorke Thompson Stoneham [A]. 
Arthur Bertie Annakin [ZL]. 

John Edward Henderson [L]. 

Francis Gilbert Smith [ZL]. 

Henry John Welch [L]. 

Norman Harvey [Retd. L]}. 

It was resolved that the regrets of the Royal 
Institute for the loss it had sustained in the 
decease of these members be entered in the 
minutes of the meeting, and that a vote of 
sympathy and condolence be passed and com- 
municated to their relatives. 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 13 JANUARY 1948 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 13 January 1948. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication re- 
specting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., not later than Saturday 10 January 
1948. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 
AS FELLOWS (17)—— 


Ablett: Herbert Kellett [A 1940], The Guild- 
hall, Nottingham; Gladstone House, Lincoln 
Circus, The Park, Nottingham. Joseph Foy, 
Sir Lancelot Keay, Thomas Rayson. 


Bacon: Clarence [A 1934], Borough Housing 
Architect, 2 Baldwin Road, Taunton; 6b Elm 
Grove, Taunton. Major C. F. W. Haseldine, 
F. W. C. Gregory, H. S. W. Stone. 

Booth: David, A.A.Dip. [4A 1932], 3 South- 
ampton Place, W.C.1; 9 Blackhall Road, Ox- 
ford. George Fairweather, J. Macgregor, C. E. 
Culpin. 

Davies: Thomas Summers [A 1936], c/o County 
Architect, 5 Belmont, Shrewsbury; ‘Almington’, 

Well Meadow Road, Copthorne, Shrewsbury. 

A. G. Chant, H. Carr, J. R. Piggott. 


Ford: Hugh Hubbard [A 1930], 24 Cornfield 
Road, Eastbourne; Pytchley, Compton Place 
Road, Eastbourne. F. C. Benz, K. F. Wray, 
A. J. McLean. 

Martin: John Leslie M.A., Ph.D. [A 1930], The 
Architect’s Office, L.M.S. Headquarters, The 
Grove, Watford, Herts; Volta House, Windmill 
Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. W. H. Hamlyn, 
F. R. S. Yorke, E. M. Fry. 

Scott: John Malcolm, B.Arch. (1st Class Hons.) 
(Liverpool) [A 1937], Department of Archi- 
tecture and Building, Southend-on-Sea; 59 
Woodfield Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. P. M. 
Newton, Prof. L. B. Budden, Norman Keep. 
Walker: Winston, A.A.Dip. [A 1935], 107 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. O. H. Leicester, Percy 
Bartlett, H. B. Newbold. 

Williams: Charles Philip (Lieut.-Col., R.E.) 
[A 1937], British Broadcasting Corporation, 
Broadcasting House, W.1; 62 Spenser Road, 
Bedford. H. C. Constantine, L. R. Guthrie, 
W. E. Masters. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed 
the qualifying Examination: 

Clark: Walter Henry, 3 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1; 258 St. Margaret’s Road, 
Twickenham, Middx. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 
I. B. M. Hamilton, H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 


Miller: Albert Ernest, Architect’s Dept., L.C.C., 
County Hall, S.E.1; 135 Covington Way, Nor- 
bury, S.W.16. W. J. Durnford, R. Wilson, 
G. W. Home. 

Multon: Leonard James, County Buildings, 147 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 4; Corner- 
stones, a Kinver, Staffs. H. C. Bloomer, 
J. B. Surman, S. J. Stainton. 

Penn Smith: Sydney, Waterloo House, 2 Hast- 
ings Street, Leicester: ‘Quercus’, Glenfields 
Frith Drive, Glenfields, nr. Leicester. G. A. 
Cope, F. Chippindale, A. F. Bryan. 

Schreiner: Johannes, 21c Daleham Gardens, 
N.W.3. G. G. Wornum, J. K. Hicks, F. R. S. 
Yorke. 

Stevenson: Ralph Webber, Wish Hill, Willing- 
don, Eastbourne. F. C. Benz, K. F. Wray, 
Alwyn Underdown. 
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And the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925: 


Davies: Herbert John, Architect’s Office, 
L.M.S. Railway Co., Watford; The Hawthorns, 
44 Marshals Drive, St. Albans, Herts. W. H. 
Hamlyn, P. G. J. Carter, J. H. Leech. 


Williamson: Henry Rochead, 4 St. Colme 
Street, Edinburgh; | Windsor Gardens, Mussel- 
burgh, Midlothian. J. R. McKay, J. A. Arnott, 
John Wilson. 


AS ASSOCIATES (70) 

The name of a school, or schools, after a candi- 
date’s name indicates the passing of a recog- 
nized course. 

Ambler: Joyce Kathleen Osborne (Miss), B.A. 
(Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 
45 Marlborough Road, Sheffield, 10. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, N. E. G. Weston. 


Barbary: Peter John (Major R.A.), M.B.E., 
G.M. [Special Final], Trevarth House, Gwen- 
nap, nr. Redruth, Cornwall. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Bishop: Lloyd Jack [Final], 16 Wandsworth 
Parade, Belfast. A. G. Stephenson, J. ; 
Easton, K. E. Black. 


Bowler: Frederick Charles [Final], 29 Kirloe 
Avenue, Kirby Muxloe, Leicester. William 
Keay, M. W. Pike, W. J. Prince. 


Brett: Michael (Major R.A.) (Liverpool Sch. of 


Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 33 Greenbank 
Road, Liverpool, 15. Leonard Barnish, F. X. 
Velarde, Herbert Thearle. 


Caines: Ruth Margaret (Miss) (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 20 Evelyn Crescent, 
Southampton, Hants. Herbert Collins, L. H. 
Bucknell, R. F. Jordan. 


Cowan: William [Special Final], Ivydale, 
Strathpeffer, Ross-shire. A. R. Twentyman, 
Alexander Cullen, G. A. Mitchell. 


Cowieson: John Ramsay, Dip.Arch. 
deen) (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: 
Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), ‘Weston’, 
Road, Inverness. E. F. Davies, 
Cullen, W. J. Taylor. 


De Saulles: Mary (Mrs.) (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 16 The Coppice, Great 
North Road, Barnet, Herts. E. D. Mills, R. F. 
Jordan, L. H. Bucknell. 


Dickson: William Ramsay [Special Final], 8 
Wellview Drive, Motherwell. L. W. Hutson, 
Alexander Wright, L. D. Paterson. 


Drake: Frederick William (Northern Poly. 
(London): Dept. of Arch.), 33 Culford Road, 
Hackney, N.1. T. E. Scott, H. C. Mason, O. F. 
Savege. 


(Aber- 
Robert 
10 Cawdor 

Alexander 


Ensor: Thomas (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. 
of ag ap Ardress, Annaghmore, Co. 
Armagh, N. Ireland. Prof. L. B. Budden, R. H. 
Gibson, J. H. Stevenson. 


Evans: Frank Lee (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: 
Univ. of Liverpool), ‘Fairholme’, 17 The 
Esplanade, Grassendale Park, Liverpool, 19. 
Prof. L. B. Budden, Ernest Marshall, Donald 
Brooke. 


Faulkner: Patrick Arthur [Final], Strathmore, 
Ifield, Sussex. G. C. Wilson, Julian Leathart, 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Finlayson: William Eric [Special itaog 65 
Causeyside Street, Paisley, Renfrewshire. W. J. 
Smith, Ronald Bradbury, L. H. Ross. 


Firbank: Ronald Edmund [Special Final], c/o 
35 Ellis Road, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. George 
Vey, H. Conolly, T. E. Scott. 





Firth: Harold [Final], 6 Sandringham ( res. 
cent, Harrow, Middx. Norman Culley, W. F, 
Cachemaille-Day, H. O. Hamilton. 

Fraser: Richard (Edin. Coll. of Art: Sch. of 
Arch.), 7 Hillview Terrace, Corstorphine, EF din- 
burgh, 12. Sir Frank Mears, A. H. Mottram, 
J. R. McKay. 

Gardiner: Mary Vida (Miss) [Final], 77 
Bainton Road, Oxford. E. M. Rice, H. W. 
Smith, R. F. Dodd. 

Gates: Albert George [Special Final], 13 Vic- 
toria Avenue, East Ham, E.6. T. E. Scott, H. H. 
Scott-Willey, G. B. Imrie. 

Goldfinch: Arthur James (Liverpool Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool) 6, Croome Drive, 
Grange, West Kirby, Cheshire. Prof. L. B. 
Budden, Donald Brooke, F. X. Velarde. 


Goldhill: David (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. 
of Arch.), 6 Aylmer Road, East Finchley, N.2. 
Frederick Gibberd, L. H. Bucknell, R. F. 
Jordan. 

Gooch: George Bernard (Liverpool Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 28 Gorseyville 
Road, Bebington, Wirral. Prof. L. B. Budden, 
J. E. Marshall, Donald Brooke. 

Griffiths: Charles Lewis [Special Final], 
Ministry of Works, 42-44 Wheeleys Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. C. J. Burnett, 
S. E. Castle, W. A. Rutter. 

Gwilym: Clifford (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: 
Univ. of Liverpool), 12 Cross Hey, Queens 
Park, Chester. Prof. L. B. Budden, Donald 
Brooke, J. E. Marshall. 


Hartford: Huntley Julian Lewis, M.A.(Cantab) 
[Final], 35 Maitland Court, Lancaster Terrace, 
W.2. J. Macgregor, F. J. Watson-Hart, 
F. R. S. Yorke. 


Hepworth: Arthur Jackson [Special Final], 37 
Auriol Road, W.14. W. H. Hamlyn, F. R. § 
Yorke, Gordon Stephenson. 

Hughes: James Quentin, M.C., B.Arch (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 93 
Newsham Drive, Newsham Park, Liverpool, 6 
Prof. L. B. Budden, Donald Brooke, J. E. 
Marshall. 


Hutt: Sidney (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 96, Sod- 
house Bank, Sheriff Hill. Gateshead, 9, Co. 
Durham. Prof. W. B. Edwards, W. W. Tasker, 
G. E. Charlewood. 

Hutton: Joan Elizabeth (Mrs.), B.Arch. (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 36 
Aberdeen Road, Highbury, N.5. S. W. Mil- 
burn, J. H. Forshaw, Daniel Jack. 
Lancaster: William Douglas (Liverpool Sch. ol 
Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), ‘Beechwood’, 526 
Queen’s Drive, Little Bispham, Blackpool. 
Prof. L. B. Budden, J. E. Marshall, Donald 
Brooke. 


Leary: Patrick Joseph [Special Final], 3rd 
Floor Flat, 38 Eversfield Place, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, Sussex. A. G. Chant, R. J. Harrison 
L. A. Chackett. 

Magson: William, Junr., M.B.E. og ge 
Barras Avenue, Blyth, Northumberland. F 
Harvey, J. A. Clarke, G. E. Charlewood. 
Marinier: Hildyard Viry [Special Final], 8! 
Northlands Avenue, Orpington, Kent. Sir 
Thomas Bennett, M. L. Winslade, L. J. 
Bathurst. 


Metcalf: Mary (Miss) (King’s Coll. (Univ. of 
Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of 
Arch.), 4 The Crescent, Loansdean, Morpeth, 
Northumberland. Prof. W. B. Edwards, Lt.- 
Col. A. K. Tasker, R. N. MacKellar. 

Millar: John Stanley (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.., 
Univ. of Liverpool), 12 Western Drive: 
Grassendale, Liverpool, 19. Prof. L. B. Budden 
Donald Brooke, Herbert Thearle. 
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Mit.nell: Norman Brake, M.B.E. [Final], 33 
Mount Eden Park, Belfast. J. E. Marshall, 
Prof. L. B. Budden, Harry Banister. 

Mor: Olive Margaret (Miss) (The Poly., 
Reg nt Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Hazel- 
den: >, Purley Bury Close, Purley, Surrey. 


C. F. Blythin, T. G. Crump, J. S. Walkden. 


Mor: som: John (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. of 
Arc 42 Dorset House, Gloucester Place, 
NM r E. T. Dowling, R. F. Jordan, L. H. 
Bucknell. 

Muirhead: William [Special Final], 157 Wood- 
lands Park Road, Bournville, Birmingham, 30. 
H. Wilson, A. M. McMichael, A. N. Malcolm. 
Nurse: Cecil Richmond [Final], 84 Hampton 
Road, Redland, Bristol, 6. E. H. Button, 
G. D. G.. Bake, A. J. Knott. 


Nutter: Laurence Raymond (Leeds Sch. of 
Arch.), “Raynook’, Primrose Lane, Bingley, 
Yorks. Applying for nomination by the 


Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Parkinson: Leslie Ernest [Special Final], 4 
Terrace Road, Newport, Isle of Wight. L. H. 
Bucknell, Chas. Whitby, Sydney Gregson. 


Paterson: Ian Watson (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: 
Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), Moray Place, 
Nairn, Scotland. E. F. Davies, J. B. Nicol, J. A. 
Allan 

Petter: Ernest Tulloh (The Poly., Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 62 Alleyn Road, 
West Dulwich, S.E.21. E. C. Scherrer, J. K. 
Hicks, L. A. Chackett. 

Pomfret: Arthur [Special Final], 264 Park 
Lane, Macclesfield. F. Chippindale, L. S. 
Stanley, W. A. Johnson. 


Poole: Ralph Stannard [Final], 38 Kensington 
Gardens Square, W.2. H. A. Welch, J. K. 
Hicks, T. J. Lynch. 

Pope: David Thorold Browning, A.M.T.P.I. 
{Special Final], 21 Henry’s Avenue, Woodford 
Green, Essex. J. T. W. Peat, and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 
Power: Alan John [Special Final], 75 St. 
Andrews Street, Hertford, Herts. E. P. Archer, 
N. F. Cachemaille-Day, C. W. Box. 


Priestley: Barbara Elizabeth (Miss) (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 16 The Little 
Boltons, S.W.10. Frederick Gibberd, R. F. 
Jordan, L. H. Bucknell. 

Robson: Clarence Winter [Final], 7 Paties 
Road, Colinton, Edinburgh, 11. W. I. Thom- 
son, Leslie Grahame-Thomson, T. F. Mac- 
lennan. 

Rogerson: Josephine Grace (Miss) (Leeds Sch. 
of Arch.), 6 Rufford Villas, Savile Park, 
— C. Sunderland, N. R. Paxton, W. H. 
ing. 

Russell: Maurice (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: 
Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 27 Rosehill 
Crescent, Aberdeen, Scotland. E. F. Davies, 
G. A. Mitchell, A. B. Gardner. 


Sheffield: Frank Charles [Special Final], 
Brelades’, Pemeg Gardens, ee Rog 
Essex. T. E. North, T. E. Scott, Miss G. W. M. 
Leverkus. 

Sherret: David (Major R.E.), M.C. [Special 
Final], 11 Ardshiel Road, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
W. J. Smith, J. A. Coia, G. F. Shanks. 

Smee: Gordon Ernest [Special Final], 32 
Stanley Avenue, Copnor, Portsmouth. A. J. 
Sharp, H. Conolly, E. J. Thomas. 


Stark: Ivan Alexander [Special Final], ‘Fair- 
light’, Winlaton, Co. Durham. G. H. Gray, 
G. E. Charlewood, J. A. Clarke. 

Stronach: Elsbeth Fordyce (Miss) [Special 
Final}, 6 Old Cote Drive, Heston, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. Joseph Addison, C. G. Stillman, 
H. W. Burchett. 
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Taylor: Douglas Phillimore (The Poly., Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 60 King Charles 
Road, Surbiton, Surrey. Joseph Addison, J. K. 
Hicks, E. C. Scherrer. 


Thornton: Frederick [Final], 13 East Street, 
Newton Hill, Wakefield. Hubert Bennett, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 


Trustam: Walter James [Special Final], Fair- 
view, Doncaster Road, Crofton, nr. Wake- 
field. Hubert Bennett, L. S. Stanley, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Vine: Sidney Prederic [Final], ‘Glenthorne’, 
28 Ersham Road, Hailsham, Sussex. K. E. 
Black, E. A. Verger, F. F. Howard. 


Watson: Alexander Scott Addison (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), ‘Knocknair’, 2 Bruce Road, 
Renfrew. W. J. Smith, J. S. Maitland, H. Cook. 


Weeks: John Reginald (Arch. Assoc. (London); 
Sch. of Arch.), 2 Tabor Gardens, Cheam, 
Surrey. G. A. Jellicoe, Michael Waterhouse, 
Cedric Ripley. 

West: John Charles Percy [Special Final], 29 
Park House, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Louis de Soissons, H. H. Scott-Willey, G. B. 
Imrie. 

White: Kenneth Charles (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), The Cottage, Games 
Cottage Road, Chalk Lane, Cockfosters, 
Middlesex. H. S. Hall, R. F. Jordan, L. H. 
Bucknell. 


Wigley: Ronald Richard David M.C. [Special 
Final], 16 Park Crescent, Enfield, Middlesex. 
W. J. Reed, H. M. Luyken, C. H. Fitch. 
Williamson: Stephen Shirley [Special Final], 
Langdon, Chideock, Bridport, Dorset. M. T. E 
Jackson, Charles Whitby, C. W. Box. 


Williamson: William Henry (King’s Coll. (Univ. 
of Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of 
Arch.), 103 Osborne Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 2. Prof. W. B. Edwards, G. E. Charle- 
wood, W. Tweedy. 

Wilson: James Howard [Special Final], ‘Ryl- 
stone’, Beech Grove, Paddington, Warrington. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 


AS LICENTIATES (14) 
Biggin-Pound: William Jack, 
Bexley Heath, Kent; Flat 1, 185 Main Road, 
Sidcup. W. R. Cooper, and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 
Boughton: Charles Stephen, Architect’s De- 
partment, L.P.T.B., 55 Broadway, S.W.1; 71 
Longdown Lane _ South, Epsom Downs, 
Surrey. Thomas Bilbow, F. C. Button, G. M. 
Adie. 


Buttress: Arthur John, Council Offices, Sun- 
bury-on-Thames, Middx.; 33 Claremont 
Avenue, Sunbury-on- Thames, Darcy Braddell, 
Sydney Tatchell, T. H. Smith. 


Day: Donald Ephraim, Borough Architect’s 
Dept., Town Hall, Bournemouth; 150 South- 
bourne Overcliff Drive, Bournemouth. Frederic 
Lawrence, A. G. S. Bailey, R. A. Phillips. 


Frankel: Rudolf, 120 Grove End Gardens, 
N.W.8. E. C. Kent, R. F. Jordan, George 
Fairweather. 

Green: Alexander, Glasgow Corporation Hous- 
ing Dept., 20 Trongate, Glasgow; 360 Alder- 
man Road, Knightswood, Glasgow, W.3. 
J. A. Coia and the President and Secretary of 
the Glasgow Inst. of Archs. under Bye-law 3 (a). 


Hodges: Ivor, 22 Conduit Street, W.1; 34 
Handel Way, Edgware, Middx. R. J. Duke, 
H. A. Welch, Denis Poulton. 
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Hogarth: William Victor, Asst. Archt., Messrs. 
William Crawford and Sons Ltd., Fairfield 
Biscuit Works, Liverpool, 7; ‘Ingledene’, 9a 
North Drive, Victoria Park, Liverpool, 15. 
Alan Marlow, Bertram Ashworth, J. A. West. 
Kingsbury: Alfred Victor Barter, Town Hall, 
Bournemouth; 10 Beswick Avenue, Ensbury 
Park, Bournemouth. A. G. S. Bailey, A. E. 
Geens, R. A. Phillips. 


Lindy: Kenneth John, 24 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3; 
Feltham House, Loughton, Essex. The late 
Joseph Hill, A. W. Kenyon, A. F. B. Anderson. 
Moro: Peter, The Regent Street Poly.: Sch. of 
Arch.; 32 Crooms Hill, Greenwich, S.E.10. 
E. C. Scherrer, M. H. Thomas, R. F. Reekie. 
Morris: Leslie Frank, Metropolitan Borough 
of Bermondsey; 32 Burn Way, Hornchurch, 
Essex. C. J. Burnett, F. G. A. Hall, A. A. 
Gale. 

Rowntree: Thomas Herbert, Asst. Staff Archt., 
Messrs. Montague Burton Ltd., Arch. Dept., 
Hudson Road, Leeds, 9; 70 Newport View, 
Headingly, Leeds, 6. Leonard Rigby and the 
President and Hon. Sec. of the West Yorkshire 
Soc. of Arch. under Bye-law 3 (a). 

Wintle: Arthur Edward, Asst. Archt., John 
Lewis Partnership Ltd., Directorate of Build- 
ings, 70 Wigmore Street, W.1.; 64 Ashworth 
Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W.9. G. R. Daw- 
barn, R. A. Cooksey, and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


ELECTION: 6 APRIL 1948 
An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 6 April 1948. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Saturday 27 March 
1948. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (2) 

Dallas: Homi Naushirwan [A 1935], Medows 
House, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay, 1; Adi 
Mansion, Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay, 26. 
B. S. J. Aga, D. W. Ditchburn, Claude Batley. 


Reid: Herbert Henry, M.B.E., Dip.Arch. 
(Aberdeen) [A 1921], Prince Building, Prince 
Street, Colombo. J. A. O. Allan, G. A. 
Mitchell, J. G. Marr. 


AS ASSOCIATES (6) 


Crosby: Theo, B.Arch (Rand) (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 
45 Branksome Towers, Wanderers Street, 
Johannesburg. D. M. Sinclair, and applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 
3 (d). 

Jayatissa: Kukulege [Special Final], University 
Architect’s Office, a Ceylon. Shirley 
D’Alwis, O. Weerasinghe, S. H. Parelkar. 
Panditaratna: Andreas [Special Final], ‘Wijaya- 
giri’, Mahawila, Panadure, Ceylon. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, D. R. Aberdeen, Claude Batley. 
Schwartzel: Stanley Howlett [Final] Public 
Works Dept., P.O. Box 10, Entebbe, Uganda. 
C. T. Mitchell, S. L. Blackburne, G. Norburn. 
Vaidya: Chandrashekhar Dwarkanath [Final], 
Vaidya’s House, Kurla, Bombay. C. M. 
Master, S. S. Reuben, S. H. Parelkar. 

Wilson: Corry Barraclough (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 20a, Phillip 
Street, Parramatta, New South Wales. D. K. 
Turner, J. C. Fowell, Samuel Lipson. 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant, o1 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
for posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. J. C. Kenyon [A] has been appointed 
Architect to the Ripon and Pateley Bridge 
Rural District Council. His home address is 
now the School House, Burnt Yates, near 
Harrogate. 

Mr. C. A. Pilkington [ZL], Principal Assistant 
Architect (Housing) in the City Architect's 
Department, Leeds, has been appointed 
Housing Architect to the City of Nottingham. 
Mr. Clifford Holliday, M.Arch., M.T.P.I. [F], 
has been appointed Chief Architect and 
Planner to the Stevenage Development Cor- 
poration. His address is Aston House, Aston, 
near Stevenage, Herts. (Shephall 213, Ex- 
tension 20.) 

Mr. George Wraith [L] has been appointed 
Architect to the Bradford Dyers’ Association 
Ltd., and will be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues, etc., addressed to the Head Office, 39 
Well Street, Bradford, Yorks. 


Mr. W. Collyer [A], Architect, Department of 
Health for Scotland, has been appointed Senior 
Assistant Architect, Department of Public 
Works, Pretoria, Union of South Africa, to 
which address all communications should be 
sent after 30 December. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. S. Hatfield [L] has commenced practice at 
‘Gledholme’, Westcliffe Avenue, Cromer, 
Norfolk (Cromer 2010), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Terence Verity [A] has opened a new office 
at 74 George Street, Croydon, Surrey, in 
addition to 32 Old Burlington Street, W.1. He 
would like a duplicate set of trade catalogues, 
etc., sent to the new address. 


Mr. Tony Branson [A] and Mr. C. P. Beau- 
champ [A] have opened an office at Osborne 
House, Tunbridge Wells, where they will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Paul J. J. Panter [F] has taken into part- 
nership Mr. C. R. Crumpton [LZ] and Mr. 
P. J. H. Panter [S]. The title of the firm has 
been changed from Talbot Brown and Fisher 
to Talbot Brown, Panter and Partner. 


Mr. Lawrence Farman [F] has taken into 
partnership Mr. J. Mackie Murray [A] under 
the title of Lawrence Farman and Partners, 
with temporary offices at 42 Richmond Park 
Road, London, S.W.14 (Prospect 1924). The 
partnership has also opened a branch office at 
1 Middle Row, Maidstone, Kent (Maidstone 
2538). 

Messrs. Blackburne and Norburn [FF], P.O. 
Box 890 Nairobi, Kenya, have taken into 
partnership Mr. G. C. W. Ogilvie [L], late 
Senior Architect to Nairobi Municipal Council. 
Title of the firm is now Messrs. Blackburne, 
Norburn and Partner. 


The partnership of Mr. W. R. Bennett [LZ] and 
Mr. R. R. Wilkins [A], with Mr. A. J. Hale [L] 
has been dissolved, and Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Wilkins will continue to practise as before 
under the title of J. Stanley Beard, Bennett 
and Partners at National Bank House, 101-3 
Baker Street, London, W.1. Mr. Hale will 
continue to practise under his own name from 
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temporary offices at 44 Broxholme Road, West 
Norwood, S.E.27 (Gipsy Hill 2267). 

Sydney Tatchell and Son [FF], of Clifford’s Inn, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4, have taken into partnership 
Mr. John Francis Learner, A.M.T.P.I. [A], 
and Mr. Lynton Stuart White, M.B.E., M.A. 
(Cantab.) [A]. They will in future practise 
under the style and title of Sydney Tatchell, 
Son and Partners. 


Messrs. Cox and Hughes, M.B.E. [4 L], 
National Provincial Bank Chambers, 21 High 
Street, Aylesbury, Bucks, have opened a 
London office at 9 Old Burlington Street, W.1 
(Mayfair 3914). Communications, however, 
should continue to be addressed to the Ayles- 
bury Office. 


Mr. Arthur C. Braven [A], late of Braven and 
Cubitt [ZL], is conducting his practice from 
430 Strand, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 4953). 


Messrs. Lillie and Kirkham [LL], Dowry 
House, Bamber Bridge, have opened a branch 
office at 105 Fishergate, Preston, where they 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
The partnership between Mr. Vincent Rother, 
B.Sc. [A] and Mr. T. A. Belton, B.A. [A], at 
9 Mansfield Street, W.1, was dissolved on 21 
November. Mr. Rother will continue to prac- 
tise from the same address. 

Mr. D. Adshead Grant, B.Arch. [A], of 40 
Norland Square, W.11, has opened a branch 
office at 140 High Street, Tenterden, Kent 
(Tenterden 11), where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Messrs. Stevenson-Jones and Rice [4/A], of 
Old Mill Hey, * Willaston-on-Wirral, have 
opened a Liverpool office at Harley Buildings, 
11 Old Hall Street, Liverpool, 3 (Central 4853). 
Mr. J. Smith [A] and Mr. H. W. Curry [4], 
who have been practising under the style of 
J. Smith, will now continue as Smith and Curry 
at 1 Church Street, Heckmondwike, Yorks 
(Heckmondwike 295) and also at Central Build- 
ings, Bull Ring, Wakefield. They will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. Gerald J. Cuzens [A] has moved his office 
to 16 Arcade Chambers, High Street, Bognor 
Regis, Sussex. 

Mr. S. Hatfield [ZL] has removed from Park 
House, Friar Lane, Nottingham, to 96 Friar 
Lane, Nottingham (Nottingham 3818). 


Mr. H. R. Williamson [ZL], previously of 11 
Rudolph Place, Edinburgh, is now practising 
at 4 St. Colme Street, Edinburgh, where he will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
Fisk, Burley and Fisk [A LL] have moved to 
24 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Temple 
Bar 5695), where they will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. S. P. A. Hecht [A] has removed from 34a 
Netherhall Gardens, London, N.W.3, to 28 
Londford Road, S.W.15. 


Mr. F. R. S. Yorke [F], E. Rosenberg and C. S. 
Mardall [A] have moved to 2 Hyde Park Place, 
London, W.2 (AMB 2451). 


Mr. T. H. Mayer [L] has removed from 12 
Douglas Drive, Shirley, to Jace Lodge, 38 
Addington Road, West Wickham, Kent. 

Mr. S. Kruss [A] is now practising at 23 St. 
George’s Street, Cape Town. 

Mr. E. P. Warren [A] has removed from 46 
Chester Square, London, to c/o J. C. Mac- 
Dougall [F], 1235 McGill College Avenue, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. L. W. Baker [A] has removed to Hillfoot 
Cottage, Cockney Hill, Calcot, Reading, not 


Hilltast Cottage as inadvertently stated in the 
November JOURNAL. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Practice in Midlands county town for sale, 
Good agricultural connection. Well equipped 
offices. Reply Box 108, c/o Secretary, R.!.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


For Sale. Pre-war 12-inch dumpy level in 
mahogany case, together with tripod and ex. 
tending staff. Partially complete set of drawi 
instruments in mahogany box. Slightly dam. 
aged 12-inch architect’s ivory scale rule. Reply 
Box 109, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


For Sale. Two daylight printing frames, one 
double-elephant, one imperial, as new, with 
plate glass. Reply Box 110, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 

Wanted. 
elephant. 
R.I.B.A. 


Wanted. Recent publication of ‘Drainage and 
Sanitation’, by Blake, and ‘The Principles of 
Architectural Composition’, by Howard 
Robertson. Reply Box 106, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


Wanted, to replace books destroyed in blitz: 
History of Art (Pijoan), History of English 
Furniture (Mcquoid), English Furniture— 
Charles II to George II (Symonds), Gentle Art 
of Faking (Nobili), Old English Glasses 
(Hartshorn), Early English Furniture (Ces 
cinsky), Gothic Architecture in England (Bond), 
Smaller English House (Richardson), Decora 
tion and Furniture in England 1500-16 
(Jourdain), Furniture in England 1660-1760 
(Lenygon), Decoration in England 1660-1760 
(Lenygon), Decoration and Furniture in Eng. 
land 1760-1820 (Jourdain), Old Pewter: Its 
Makers and Marks (Cotterell), History of 
English House (Lloyd), or other books on old 
furniture, decoration, history of art and 
architecture, clocks, glass, pewter and other 
crafts. Also a centrolinead. Apply Box 110, c/o 
Secretary, R.1.B.A. 


Wanted. The following books by Associate 
preparing for M.T.P.I.: ‘Towns and Town 
Planning,’ by Hughes and Lambourne; ‘Gar- 
dens in the Modern Landscape’, by Christopher 
Tunnard; ‘Development of Private Building 
Estates’, by Hawkins; ‘Medieval Town 
Planning’, by Tout; ‘Culture of Cities’, by 
Lewis Mumford; ‘Site Planning in Practice’, by 
Longstreth Thompson; ‘Ancient Town Plan- 
ning’, by Haverfield; ‘Civic Art’, by Hege- 
man and Puts; ‘City Planning and Housing’, 
by Werner Hegeman. Reply Box II1!, co 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Plan 
Reply 


chest, imperial or 
Box 107, 


double 
c/o Secretary, 





Your Child’s 21st Birthday 


An admirable scheme for putting aside 
savings to provide a gift of lasting value to 
celebrate the occasion of your child’s 21st 
birthday is available through the medium of 
an assurance company. To obtain the full- 
est advantages it is essential that a start be 
made in the earliest years of your child’s 
life. 

Please write for full particulars from 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Depatt- 
ment, 66, Portland Place, London, W.I. 
(Tel.: WELbeck 5721.) Quote: RE/J when 
replying. 
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